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The Work of Righteousness is Peace 


—I saiah 
"T'was long ago that the angel throng 
Se”. Caroled to shepherd ears 
Swett The fulgent splendor of that song 
Si; ay So sweet that the singing spheres 
a Breathless, allowed their song to cease 
For the purer notes of that hymn to peace. 







No pean of peace will e’er be heard 
Upon this earth again 

Till the Glory of God, in deed and word, 
Be sung in the hearts of men: 

For light comes from the sun no less 

Than peace resulteth from righteousness. 
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HOW DARK THE SKY 


OW DARK the sky which sends these 
flakes of pure white snow 

To cover the irregularities of earth! 

By what rare magic can their birth 

Have been conceived in such forbidding clouds 
just now, 

How sickeningly must spin each flake that 
falls star-shaped below! 


My courage must grow strong and beautiful 
as flakes, 

This tiny mite of bravery begun in fear; 

It must grow stronger every storm I near, 

And shapen out through needful stress, until 
it makes 

Me glorified, like snow-clad hills when Christ- 
mas morn awakes. 

—Beulah M. Huey 





WHAT JOY 


Happy little faces 
Coming in the door 
Laughing little footsteps 
Heard the day before. 


Same little questions but 
Asked another way 
Bring the same answers 
From me ’most every day. 


‘*Mary’s lost her crayons!’’ 
‘‘Tommy’s lost his hat!”’ 
‘‘Joe is eating candy!”’ 
On they go, like that. 


Each day is much the same 
Minding every rule, 
But oh, the joy one finds 
Teaching Publie School. 


—Helen Louine Kitchell 





TO THE TEACHERS 


Oh teachers, you hold within 
Your skillful hands 
So much of human destiny. 
Then take each bright child, 
Each fearful, backward child, 
And mold them carefully. 
Work deftly, 
As a sculptor toward a 
Perfect model plies, 
Always remembering 
That in the roughest marble 
Hidden beauty lies. 

—Oma Carlyle Anderson, 
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ORDINANCE passed in a mid-western 
town requires that an animal on the street at 
night “shall prominently display a red tail 
light.” While this is NOT a case study from 
the new ELEMENTs OF Business Law (Levine 
and Mandel) you'll find much of interest in 
this “law text for the millions.” 


“_ 
HAD your garlic today? Some teachers 
claim it’s good for the voice. Annually we con- 
sume ten thousand tons (666 freight cars full). 


te al 
OVER a million boys and girls have gained new 
appreciation of books and their care through 
the Winston film, ““Books—From Manuscript 
to Classroom.” Lent free on request—but 
please order early, and state age of your pupils. 


a 
PERHAPS dozens of firms of ‘‘forgers’’ make 
an honest living by counterfeiting their clients’ 
signatures to thousands of letters which require 
that personal touch. A good forger can do over 
500 signaturesan hour. Any one of them would 
be glad to sign ALL your Christmas cards. 


— 

“4§N 1776, the first American settlement 
at Jamestown was as far in the past as the 
Battle of Bunker Hill is today.” This vivid 
sentence, from Carman, Kimmel, and Walker’s 
new high school history, Historic CURRENTS IN 
CHANGING AMERICA, makes history meaningful 
by developing perspective. Want to see it? 


te al 
SOME $300,000 worth of buggy whips are 
still produced annually. 


—_—_" 
A THIRD of our adult population cannot 
read material of the sixth grade with ease and 
understanding. And that’s why more and more 
teachers are using THE NEw SILENT READERS— 
textbooks in reading—which teach specific 
reading skills needed in everyday life. 


i a 
10,000,000 Christmas trees are felled each 
December. May yours be a big one, laden with 


LARS WINSTON (Tlie 


“WINSTON BLDG PHILA DELPHIA PA 
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1938 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 13 - August 5 

CALENDAR 
Registration : : , : ‘ , ‘ Monday, June 13 
Class Work Begins. ; , ‘ ‘ 7 A. M. Tuesday, June 14 
Independence Day, Holiday ‘ ; ; ' Monday, July 4 
Baccalaureate Service ‘ . , ; : 11 A. M. Sunday, July 31 
Class Work Closes ‘ ; . ‘ ‘ : 4 P. M. Friday, August 5 
Commencement. ; ; : ; , ; 8 P. M. Friday, August 5 





The 1938 Summer Session has 
been organized to offer a complete 
university program. There will be 
a wide range of opportunities for 
beginning students and for those 
who wish to continue work of reg- 
ular sessions. Advanced work will 
be available for graduate students. 
Special professional courses will be 
offered for school administrators 
and teachers. Conferences will be 
arranged for various groups. En- 
larged library and laboratory facil- 
ities will add to the effectiveness of 
the summer session. The Labora- 
tory School will be in session with 
a complete program. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 

For several years, more than 
fifty per cent of the students in 
the summer sessions have been en- 
rolled in the Graduate School. 
Special plans have been made to 
make possible extensive opportun- 
ities for graduate study during the 
summer session of 1938. 





DEGREES 
The following degrees will be conferred upon candidates who have fulfilled the 
respective requirements: 


Bachelor of Arts Bachelor of Journalism 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture Bachelor of Science in Business and Pub- 
Bachelor of Science in Home Economics lic Administration. 
Bachelor of Science in Education 
Master of Arts Master of Education 
Doctor of Philosophy Doctor of Education 





For information about the 1938 Summer Session write to: 
Dean Theo. W. H. Irion 
Director of the Summer Session 
212 Education Building, Desk 1 
Columbia, Missouri 
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CHRISTMAS 
AND CHILDHOOD 
I* THERE be one season during 
which the meaning of childhood 
should be considered more than at an- 
other, when the rights and interests of 
children should have the uppermost 
place in our thoughts, and when our 
activities should be aimed toward the 
welfare and happiness of children, 
certainly that season is Christmas. 
He whose natal day we celebrate on 
December Twenty-fifth laid more em- 
phasis on the meaning of childhood 
than we are wont to recognize. His 
attitude toward children can even to- 
day furnish to us more fundamental 
insights into the significance of child- 
hood than we obtain from pages of 
learned pedagogical patter. He pro- 
mulgated the idea that his kingdom, a 
kingdom of righteousness, was com- 
posed of such: ‘‘Suffer little children 
to come unto me for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven’’. He made of 
the child an example to adults instead 


‘Jof holding up adults as examples to 


children. ‘‘Except ye become as little 
children ye cannot see the Kingdom of 
God’’. He warned adults of the re- 
sults of offences against childhood. 
“Tt were better that a millstone be 
tied about your neck and that ye be 
tast into the sea than that ye offend 
one of these little ones.’’ He dignified 
childhood by recognizing its divinity: 
“Who so shall receive one such little 
child in my name receiveth Me’’. 











What a world of Righteousness and 
Peace might we not have now if 


A EDITORIALS /\ 





parents and teachers throughout the 
past had but learned these lessons! 
.What high hope may we have of to- 
morrow if parents and teachers, tax- 
payers and citizens of today would ac- 
cept His attitudes toward children! 

May we as teachers at this Christ- 
mas season establish firmly in our 
hearts the fundamental importance of 
the materials with which we work and 
see more clearly than ever before the 
relation which our task bears to the 
basic welfare of the world! 

May we see the child as the only ma- 
terial from which a union of justice, 
tranquillity, liberty and righteousness 
ean be built, knowing that such is the 
only basis for Peace on Earth and 
Good Will Toward Men. 

We will with this philosophical 
foundation carry on toward the es- 
tablishment in reality of the goals set 
up in the Children’s Charter promul- 
gated by the President’s White House 
Conference some seven years ago. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER 
Its Aims for Children of America 


Ai} OR EVERY CHILD spiritual 
Wel!) and moral training to help him 
to stand firm under the pressure 
aes!) of life. 

. For every child understanding and 
the guarding of his personality as his most 
precious right. 

III. For every child a home and that 
love and security which a home provides; 
and for that child who must receive foster 
care, the nearest substitute for his own 
home. 

IV. For every child full preparation for 
his birth, his mother receiving prenatal, 
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natal, and postnatal care; and the estab- 
lishment of such protective measures as will 
make child-bearing safer. 

V. For every child health protection 
from birth through adolescence, including: 
periodical health examinations and, where 
needed, care of specialists and _ hospital 
treatment; regular dental examination and 
care of the teeth; protective and preventive 
measures against communicable diseases; 
the insuring of pure food, pure milk, and 
pure water. 

VI. For every child from birth through 
adolescence, promotion of health, includ- 
ing health instruction and a health pro- 
gram, wholesome physical and mental rec- 
reation, with teachers and leaders adequate- 
ly trained. 

VII. For every child a dwelling place 
safe, sanitary, and wholesome, with reason- 
able provisions for privacy, free from con- 
ditions which tend to thwart his develop- 
ment; and a home environment harmo- 
nious and enriching. 

VIII. For every child a school which is 


safe from hazards, sanitary, properly 
equipped, lighted, and ventilated. For 
younger children nursery schools and 


kindergartens to supplement home care. 

IX. For every child a community 
which recognizes and plans for his needs, 
protects him against physical dangers, 
moral hazards, and disease; provides him 
with safe and wholesome places for play 
and recreation; and makes provision for 
his cultural and social needs. 

X. For every child an education which, 
through the discovery and development of 
his individual abilities, prepares him for 
life; and through training and vocational 
guidance prepares him for a living which 
will yield him the maximum of satisfac- 
tion. 

XI. For every child such teaching and 
training as will prepare him for success- 
ful parenthood, homemaking, and the 
rights of citizenship; and, for parents, sup- 
plementary training to fit them to deal 
wisely with the problems of parenthood. 


XII. For every child education for 
safety and protection against accidents to 
which modern conditions subject him— 
those to which he is directly exposed and 
those which, through loss or maiming of 
his parents, affect him indirectly. 


XIII. For every child who is blind, 
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deaf, crippled, or otherwise physically 
handicapped, and for the child who is 
mentally handicapped, such measures as 
will early discover and diagnose his handi- 
cap, provide care and treatment, and so 
train him that he may become an asset to 
society rather than a liability. Expenses 
of these services should be borne publicly 
where they cannot be privately met. 

XIV. For every child who is in conflict 
with society the right to be dealt with in- 
telligently as society’s charge, not society’s 
outcast; with the home, the school, the 
church, the court and the institution when 
needed, shaped to return him whenever 
possible to the normal stream of life. 

XV. For every. child the right to grow 
up in a family with an adequate standard 
of living and the security of a stable income 
as the surest safeguard against social handi- 
caps. 
XVI. For every child protection against 
labor that stunts growth, either physical or 
mental, that limits education, that deprives 
children of the right of comradeship, of 
play, and of joy. 

XVII. For every rural child as satis- 
factory schooling and health services.as for 
the city child, and an extension to rural 
families of social, recreational, and cultural 
facilities. 

XVIII. To supplement the home and 
the school in the training of youth, and to 
return to them those interests of which 
modern life tends to cheat children, every 
stimulation and encouragement should be 
given to the extension and development of 
the voluntary youth organizations. 

XIX. To make everywhere available these 
minimum protections of the health and wel- 
fare of children, there should be a district, 
county or community organization for health, 
education, and welfare, with full-time officials, 
coordinating with a statewide program which 
will be responsive to a nation-wide service of 
general information, statistics, and scientific 
research. This should include: 

(a) Trained, full-time public health officials, 
with public health nurses, sanitary in- 
spection, and laboratory workers. 

(b) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Full-time public welfare service for 
the relief, aid, and guidance of children 
in special need due to poverty, misfor- 
tune, or behavior difficulties, and for the 
protection of children from abuse, neg- 
lect, exploitation, or moral hazard. 

For EVERY child these rights, regardless 
of race, or color, or situation, wherever he 
may live under the protection of the Ameri- 
can flag. 
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What Shall | Do With My 


Bassoon? 
Wallace Croy 


66 OTHER, I had a talk with my 
home-room adviser. He asked me 
what I planned to do following my 

graduation this spring.’’ 

‘*T told him I didn’t know, but I thought 


I’d stay at home, and probably work part . 


time in Goldman’s Jewelry.’’ 

‘*What did he say to that?’’ 

‘*Oh, he wanted to know what I planned 
to do with my music. You know I’ve been 
thinking of that. Here I am. I’ve practiced 
for years and spent money for lessons and 
instruments. Why—Mother, what am I to 
do with the bassoon? Do you suppose that 
this drum and bassoon will just sit here in 
this closet after this year?’’ 

This conversation took place in a home 
of a middle western town. I believe this 
scene could have had a setting in many of 
the homes of our nation. In a great number 
of our cities of twenty-five hundred or 
more population, good school systems have 
been established. Excellent courses in 
music have been coordinated into a general 
program of well organized bands and 
drum corps. Where both groups could not 
be afforded, a single unit of either may 
usually be found. 

There is little doubt in the mind of the 
publie about the value of musical organiza- 
tions in the schools. But what shall the 
members of these groups do after the band 
graduates? Some one-third of them prob- 
ably will leave the community in the fall to 
attend college and the rest will begin to take 
their part in their own and neighboring 
communities. Their interest in music will 
occasionally be revived by a civie concert, 
but for the most part new interests will 
soon replace the well-established habits. If 
only some civic club or organization would 
furnish the necessary funds and leadership. 
If club bands and drum corps would have 
places for student graduates to go into as 
they leave school, it would be an incentive 
to perfect their talents. Forum clubs, dra- 
matic and athletic groups could do the 
same for pupils interested in those activi- 
ties. But no, the job is too big an under- 
taking for them. Anyway, the majority of 
these clubs were formed for the carrying 
out of other specific work, and they haven’t 
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the time to spare. 

Something should be done to aid these 
students to answer the question asked by 
the daughter in the foregoing conversa- 
tion. 

What am I to do with my bassoon, my 
drum, or my trumpet? What part can the 
school take in answering this question? (1) 
Schools can furnish the leadership for 
educating the public to the need and value 
of secondary adult organizations. The 
modern school teacher knows, and takes 
an active part in the important civic clubs 
of the community. By exerting an in- 
formed and active influence, civic opinion 
will soon center on the question at hand. 
Rotary clubs, parent teacher associations, 
American Legion, university clubs and the 
like are already committed to the further- 
ance of such projects, once the need is made 
evident. 

(2) Schools may hire their music teach- 
ers on a twelve month basis, with cooper- 
ation between civie authorities and the 
school in view. 

(3) The programs of the various music 
instructors can be so planned that they may 
do outside work which will not overload 
them or cause inefficient results. 

(4) Schools may furnish meeting places 
for the new community projects. Many 
rooms at school are never used after the 
close of classes in the afternoon. The meet- 
ing of patrons in our buildings is a sure 
way of promoting needed repairs and ad- 
ditions. 

(5) Schools may establish in the minds 
of children a love for group loyalty, civic 
pride, and avocational interests. Students 
taught in actual school life to lead in effec- 
tive participation will be more likely to 
go out into their comunity and continue 
the practice. If during school days a volun- 
tary interest in chorus, bands, and drum 
corps is acquired, that interest is more 
likely to be used when school days are over 


Many of the activities sponsored by our 
schools are desired and needed in the weav- 
ing together of our social and civic groups. 
Forums, choral clubs, dramatic plays, pag- 
eants, exhibits and demonstrations, all may 
employ the interests and habits of our 
graduated youth. Each community will 
have its own problem of continuing the 
use of the musical instrument, or other 
well cultivated school habits. I believe 
school people can and should help. 
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Personality Study 


by Lina M. Shippy 


T THE PRESENT time there is prob- 

ably no other topic of interest to such 

a large number of people as that of 
personality study and improvement. The 
fact that it has been discovered that per- 
sonality can be improved by conscientious 
effort in self-improvement is probably the 
basis of this interest on the part of many 
people. 

Personality is an integrated psycho- 
physical pattern that makes up the in- 
dividual. It is the totality of the in- 
dividual which has been formed by the 
action of the environment upon his hered- 
itary potentialities. It includes all of 
one’s ancestral past, the physique of the 
individual, the emotions, the mental func- 
tioning, and every type of reaction of 
which one is capable. 

It is a serious error to say that one has 
no personality. Everyone has personality. It 
differs, however markedly in its quality. 
Some people have very attractive and agree- 
able personalities, while others have the very 
opposite. Personality includes all of the 
person. It is the fullness and complex of 
all of the characteristics that make up the 
human being. 

As a rule, when we think of personality 
we are especially concerned with the ef- 
fect that the total being produces upon 
other human beings and the completeness 
and ease with which the total being ad- 
justs to his world in his attempt to render 
his particular contribution to mankind. 


As we ponder the extreme complexity 
of personality we begin to wonder how 


The rating scale is as follows: 


one can possibly improve it. All of us 
sooner or later come face to face with the 
realization that our personality should be 
improved. For instance we find ourselves 
becoming too stern. We find our industry 
flagging. We find that some people tend 
to grate on our nerves and in looking for 
the cause realize that part of the blame is 
to be laid at our own door. We seé a per- 
son with a radiant personality that fairly 
glows and wish ours might be like that. 
In order to improve personality we must 
see a need for improvement, have a real 
desire to improve, know something con- 
cerning the components of personality and 
its development, plan a definite procedure 
for improvement, then set about to dil- 
igently put into practice our plan for im- 
provement. Dreaming or talking about 
personality improvement does little good. 
Perhaps the best way for ordinary in- 
dividuals to find the need for improve- 
ment is to conduct a little self-examina- 
tion. After having impressed upon my 
students, the importance of each individ- 
ual developing for himself a pleasing per- 
sonality, I try to pave the way for them 
to carry on a self-examination designed to 
help them spot some of their weak points. 
In order to do this quickly I have worked 
out a ‘‘Seale for Rating Personality”’ 
which is simple enough to be easy for the 
individual to apply to himself and is de- 
signed to unearth some of the places 
where he may well improve. The value in 
the rating lies only in the thinking that 
it causes the individual student to do re- 
garding his own self-improvement. 


SCALE FOR RATING PERSONALITY 
by Lina M. Shippy, Kiowa, Kansas 


Directions— 


Sit down in a quiet place and rate your own personality as accurately as possible. 
Draw a circle around the one symbol which seems most appropriate for describing 
you in respect to each item considered. The symbols have the following meanings: 


DS—Distinctly superior 
AA—Above average 
A—Average 
BA—Below average 
DP—Distinctly poor 


1. My height and weight are ---------- 
2. My physical energy and vigor are -- 
3. My freedom from physical defect is 


socenethiaercacnitotchtisececnectti DS AA A BA DP 
ccengnenrenqpegaewan DS AA A BA DP 
apepounennagnnametitin DS AA A BA DP 
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4. My freedom from fatigue is -------------------..._----- Ds 

Ss 2... 2 eet eee ee eee DS 

6. My ability to coordinate movements is ------------------ DS 

7. My freedom from mannerisms is ------------------------ DS 

St Se 2D \ccccceneransummnnanseradoccasnensamul DS 

9. My freedom from digestive disturbance is ---------------- DS 
10. My freedom from contagious diseases is ---------------- DS 
11. My ability to recover from illness is -------------------- DS 
12. My health habits in general are ------------------------- DS 
Sb ee ED 2) sacconucansnnnsadsbontedbeoscsusneswasese DS 
a St DE 0 ébenenndciadinantnesicenetésdensnannniesnn DS 
15. My general appearance is -------.----------------.-.--.-- DS 
Be YE ee DS 
ee eT ee DS 
18. My ability to make friends is ---------------------------- DS 
2D. Ty caer Oo bee Des 86 once ccc cwccc cece ccnceesa DS 
20. My ability to say the right thing at the right time is ----DS 
21. My ability to do the right thing at the right time is ------ DS 
22. My consideration of the rights and feelings of others is --DS 
23. My ability to get along at home is ----------------------- DS 
24. My freedom from nervousness is ------------------------ DS 
25. My freedom from flustration is -------------------------- DS 
ey ne DS 
i a a rl tie ree Sick ceengigecieeinaidiiententiaintameeeiennial DS 
28. The pleasingness of my voice is ------------------------- ns 
29. My freedom from fault finding is -----------------------. ns 
Ge I ono ctndtintinetiipantnddanadawbwenmeieinn ns 
31. My freedom from excessive egotism is ------------------- ns 
a ee ee Oe co dieeengitaspenssonewonstnes DS 
33. My freedom from sarcasm is ---------------------------- ns 
EN RR ee eee ns 
35. My ability to mix well with people is -------------------- Ds 
86. My ability to think for myself is ------------------------ nS 
87. My keeping of confidences is ---.-...----..-------------- ne 
38. My freedom from fear and worry is --------------------- nS 
89. My enthusiasm for my work is -------------------------- nS 
ee PO | YY ene ee nS 
i. cee en Oe ee en Oe acotnsiotmeeadanaunm ns 
42. My conduct in public places is -------------------------- DS 
a, ee ee ee Oe nn . cataswadnnasmeuenbeiabpanne DS 
44. My ability to control my emotions is --------------------- Ds 
45. My ability to use my mind is ---------------------------- ns 
. CE DS 
eT EO 9 OEE OID oc cccsesccecattginanetennneie DS 
48. My freedom from the use of tobacco, alcohol and drugs is DS 
YS fl YO ae DS 
OE ee a ee nS 
51. My attitudes towards others are ------------------------ Ds 
52. My attitudes toward school are -------------------------- DS 
53. My attitude toward the church is ----- eniciakenegntitlieniteitiie DS 
54. My attitude toward law enforcement is -------------- — 
55. My attitude toward my parents is ----------------------- DS 
56. My attitudes towards my brothers and sisters are -------- DS 
57. My attitude towards work is ---------------------------- DS 
58. My ability to criticize myself is ------------------------- DS 
59. My ability to profit by the criticism of others is -------- DS 
60. My ability to influence others is ------------------------ DS 
61. My freedom from mental difficulties is ------------------ Ds 
62. My ability to face life squarely is ----------------------- DS 
63. My ability to practice the rules of health is ------------- DS 
64. My strength of character in general is ------------------ DS 
65. My ability to do right in spite of the crowd is ------------ DS 
66. My ability to ignore the jeers of others is -------- aa 
67. My strength of will power is ---------------------------- DS 
68. My ability to stick to a tiresome job is ------------------ DS 
Ds 2? SC, |... eceeaeeneneneiainmmett DS 
Cy ee OE TE OD cin dnd paucupgceepeecasaceansquasius DS 
71. My ability to think in terms of outcomes is ------------- Ds 
72. My ability to put thoughts into action is -------------- DS 
73. My sympathetic understanding of others is -------------- DS 
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74. My ability to keep from wasting time is ---------------- DS AA A BA DP 
75. My ability to show interest in other people is ------------ DS AA A BA DP 
76. My freedom from selfishness is -------------------------- DS AA A BA DP 
77. The reasonableness of my ambition is ------------------- DS AA A BA DP 
78. My power of concentration is ----..------------_~------- DS AA A BA DP 
ee eee ee OP ee GN OD cece cemececennsnneresstethats DS AA A BA DP 
Sh, Se SE, 9 2nccinse Gan eaneerenensagiteetnniceinbanidl DS AA A BA DP 
Sl. By COUPES fe 2-2 c ccc cce ncn nn poe conn ew eww cnownconce DS AA A BA DP 
Se 2 SE 00 .cncmencnnummaennpenecweaneseeneneumeniene DS AA A BA DP 
83. My practice of reasonable economy is -------------------- DS AA A BA DP 
Sy 2 SEE BD cccncwpapenantcatranaseedocmnbeninntee DS AA A BA DP 
Se Ue SEY 00 dic cceentniannicnwececnbamumemtineeingemaon DS AA A BA DP 
86. The justice I show to others is ----------------..----.~-- DS AA A BA DP 
87. My loving kindness to others is ------------------_.-----_- DS AA A BA DP 
88. My loyalty to school, friends, family, etc. is -------------- DS AA A BA DP 
89. My moderation in all things is ~.----------.-~.--..._.~..- DS AA A BA DP 
00. my freedoms from measteine ie --.....-- 262s DS AA A BA DP 
91. My ability to see the bright side of things is ------------ DS AA A BA DP 
Se fo RE GC Ee ee DS AA A BA DP 
93. My gracefulness in movement is ------------------------ DS AA A BA DP 
og ee DS AA A BA DP 
OB. GEr POtRGts $0 ecco no cccccwcceccnnccencs DS AA A BA DP 
96. My reverence for holy things is ------------------------- DS AA A BA DP 
OT. Tay respect Zor auperiors ie ~............-...... 2-2 oo os S AA A BA DP 
98. My ability to return a soft answer when another has been 
GHEE 86 deen cece ween cw nc nce ccncccccs cosccsnccqeecncse AA A BA DP 
99. My readiness to compromise is ------------------------- DS AA A BA DP 
100. My esteem of myself is -------------------------.------- DS AA A BA DP 
101. My ability to control myself is ------------------------- DS AA A BA DP 
102. My ability to remember to be courteous is ---------------- DS AA A BA DP 
103. My self-confidence is ----------------------------------- DS AA A BA DP 
Se EE 2 SNCS 90 ectccccndensesedennessanepacae DS AA A BA DP 
105. My thoroughness in all I do is -------------------------- DS AA A BA DP 
106. My ability to make myself useful is -------------------- DS AA A BA DP 
en eee DS AA A BA DP 
108. My ability to reconcile myself to my economic status is --_DS AA A BA DP 
109. My ability to know right from wrong is ---------------- DS AA A BA DP 
110. My freedom from over suggestibility is ------------------ DS AA A BA DP 
133. By beondih of. interests afe ....--.......222--2 22 nenee DS AA A BA DP 
112. My ability to live a well-rounded life is ------------------ DS AA A BA DP 
113. My ability to do accurate work is ------------------------ DS AA A BA DP 
114. My ability to plan my work ahead is -------------------- DS AA A BA DP 
115. My ability to overcome difficulties is -------------------- DS AA A BA DP 
116. My interest in general culture is ------------------------ DS AA A BA DP 
117. My interest in self-improvement is ---------------------- DS AA A BA DP 
118. My interest in speaking correctly and pleasantly is ------ DS AA A BA DP 
119. My interest in learning nice manners is ---------------- DS AA A BA DP 
120. My interest in rendering a worth-while service to mankind 
so that the world will be better for my having lived is ----DS AA A BA DP 
131. Bie teesemey of apieits fe ~............-...2 5222-2... DS AA A BA DP 
122. My ability to be attractive and winsome to others is ------ DS AA A BA DP 
128. My ability to smile pleasantly is ------------------------ DS AA A BA DP 
124. My ability to laugh judiciously is ------------------------ DS AA A BA DP 
125. My ability to keep myself physically fit is ---------------- DS AA A BA DP 
126. My ability to develop my own skills is ------------------ DS AA A BA DP 
127. My ability to enjoy living is ----------------------------- DS AA A BA DP 
128. My ability to keep on learning is ------------------------ DS AA A BA DP 
129. My ability to hold fast to my ideals is -----------.------- DS AA A BA DP 


After one realizes why he should im- 
prove his personality and in a general 
way where his weak spots are. he needs to 
know something concerning the compon- 
ents of personality and its development so 
as to be able to go intelligently about the 
job of personality improvement. 

Personality as I conceive it is part and 
parcel of the individual’s life stream. 


Back of the life stream is the hereditary 
source of the stream, to be sure, but each 
individual is independent in his vitality. 
He is his own center of action. His per- 
sonality, although influenced by his hered- 
itary pattern, is the sum total of his 
own qualities and characteristics. At 
birth he has been made independent of 
his forbears. and as he matures more and 
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more of the responsibility for the direc- 
tion of his life rests upon him. We are 
all masters of our own fates. By know- 
ing and practicing the laws of mental and 
physical health we can build for ourselves 
not only sound, but attractive person- 
alities. 

Let us remember that the mechanism 
through which the personality works is 
the human body. The total being as it 
functions manifests the personality. Phys- 


ical fitness, including the proper function- ° 


ing of the glands, the digestive system, 
and all of the organs of the body has 
much to do with the kind of personality 
one has. In a sense too, we know the 
personality through observing the func- 
tioning of the mind. We have all known 
people who have seemed very attractive 
to us until they have expressed their 
thoughts. Likewise, the emotions of a 
man tell much about his personality. 
There is possibly no other one single per- 
sonality characteristic that does more in 
the interpretation of the self to others 
than that of sympathy or understanding 
of others. Since man is essentially a social 
being he who can best put himself in his 
neighbor’s place and see the world as his 
neighbor sees it, and feel the same sting 
of disappointment that his neighbor feels 
is the individual who will function most 
adequately as a social personality, and 
therefore, be most attractive to others. 
No one completely understands person- 
ality. But all who think on the subject 
agree that our personalities definitely af- 
fect the happiness of ourselves and others 
and that we can change the elements of 
personality which we find objectionable. 
The modern medical man does much for 
the world in studying the personality of 
his patients and adjusting his treatment 
so as to bring about the best possible 
personality changes. For instance every 
doctor knows that when an individual 
shows a deficiency in one of the important 
hormones the personality can be improved 
by administering the proper correctives. 
The center of personality is its self- 
directing power. It is the power to choose 
a predominating controlling direction 
from the myriad stimulations of the en- 
vironment. Life is a very complex process. 
There must be some system about it or 
its complexities overwhelm us. There are 
only twenty-four hours in every day in 
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which to eat, sleep, get recreation, mental, 
spiritual and physical exercise, and to do 
our work. We must use our intelligence 
to select and control the complex elements 
of life. When we do this our life begins 
to organize itself into patterns—the gen- 
eral direction of which are determined by 
the personality. We form certain emo- 
tional patterns. We form certain thought 
patterns which determine our success in 
and out of school in meeting the com- 
plexities of life. These patterns are our 
habits. They group together to make up 
the personality pattern. 

The strong personality is a well-or- 
ganized thoroughly integrated personality 
that has such a strong controlling pur- 
pose that it produces upon its fellow hu- 
man beings a beneficial effect. In other 
words it renders a worthy service. Each 
element of the personality is organized to 
fulfill the picture of the well-rounded life. 
This does not mean'that the strong per- 
sonality works ceaselessly with no relaxa- 
tion. Periods of relaxation and legitimate 
pleasures are a necessary part of the well- 
rounded life. They give versatility, life, 
and sparkle to the personality. They 
serve to relieve the tension of continual 
striving toward life’s goal and give re 
newed vigor and zest to the on-going 
process when it is again resumed. 

The person of strong personality is com- 
monly characterized as the one who does his 
own thinking, is willing to stand up for what 
he considers right, is able to get and hold 
the attention of others, and is able to influence 
others in their thinking. These are qualities 
of the strong personality, but I believe it is 
only when these qualities are based upon an 
organized purposive consideration for the well- 
being of society that the personality is really 
strong. The strong personality must seek the 
good of others. We are our brothers keepers. 
The strong personality is poised and calm in 
the face of difficulties. Culture, refinement, 
reverence and temperance characterize his ac- 
tivities, , 

After considering the components of per- 
sonality, the next step is to plan a definite 
procedure for improvement. Granting that 
the self-examination has revealed the weak 
spots, we must take them one by one and work 
to build up habits to eliminate them and to 
secure remedial treatment from doctors and 
psychologists, where that is necessary. We 
shall not take space here to review the laws 
of habit formation. Let us remember that in 
personality improvement as in other matters, 
eternal vigilance is the price of success. We 
must keep practicing desirable reactions until 
they are part of us, 
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Missouri's Cooperative Program of Education 


Address of Lloyd W. King, State Supt. Schools delivered Thursday, Nov. 18, at the 
First General Session of the Missouri State Teachers Association, St. Louis. 


NCE MORE I am privileged to appear 

before the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 

ciation as the State Superintendent of 
Public Schools to indicate something of the 
progress that Missouri schools are making 
and, if I may, to talk on a cooperative pro- 
gram of education for the state that might 
be projected in the immediate future. 

I have elected to speak on this particular 
subject “Missouri’s Cooperative Program of 
Education” because I want to emphasize each 
word of the theme. 

“Missouri” because a program of education 
in our state must recognize the state as hav- 
ing an interest in and an obligation con- 
cerning education. It must be a program that 
considers the state as a whole and considers 
each individual Missouri boy and girl as an 
integral part of the state. 

“Cooperative” because it is essential that 
all the agencies that are interested in edu- 
cation be integrated and correlated in ad- 
ministering an educational program. 

“Program” because without a definite plan 
there can be no cooperative educational effort. 

“Education” because as I conceive it, it is 
Missouri’s greatest cooperative responsibility. 

Naturally, I shall emphasize the implica- 
tions of such a program for the State De- 
partment of Education, first, because the ad- 
ministration of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation is my specific responsibility and sec- 
ond, because it is reasonable to assume that 
the members of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion want to understand what the Department 
is thinking about and planning for in the fu- 
ture. 

I congratulate the teachers of the state on 
the educational progress that is being made. 
From every section reports come of better 
actual classroom procedures, of better admin- 
istrative techniques, and a decided improve- 
ment in school morale both among students 
and teachers. The reports indicate that teach- 
ers are working harder than they have ever 
before worked and that they are achieving 
more than they have ever achieved. 

We need to be impressed by the fact that 
we are a part of the state’s chief business. 
There are 25,000 of us who are directing the 
work of 725,000 boys and girls in the Mis- 
souri system of public elementary and sec- 
ondary education. 200,000 boys and girls are 
enrolled in 7650 rural schools; 525,000 are 
enrolled in the 900 high school districts of 
the state; 8500 teachers are employed in rural 
districts and 16,500 are employed in city and 
tewn districts. 

Enrollments continued to increase in the 
high schools and to decrease in the elementary 
schools. By and large, the schools as far as 
the elementary level is concerned need no 
longer to think quanitatively—about taking 


care of greater numbers of children. They 
can think qualitatively; they may concentrate 

ye the improvement of the quality of the work 
one. 

A most significant increase has been experi- 
enced this year in the transportation at public 
expense of pupils from rural school districts 
to neighboring high schools. 

The physical conditions are improved 
throughout the state. The schools, generally, 
have improved their housekeeping. During 
the past year sixty-nine buildings at $4,975,- 
506 were erected and there are under con- 
struction thirty-nine buildings at $1,546,494. 

The public schools of Missouri have recov- 
ered somewhat from the depression period due 
to the increased interest on the part of the 
state in an educational program as evidenced 
by the increase in money made available to 
the schools of the state by the recent Gen- 
eral Assembly. Generally speaking, the 
schools are in fair financial condition. The 
state distributive fund will approximate this 
year, 1937-38, $13,000,000. This is a decided 
increase over the $4,000,000 distributed for 
the school year ending June 30, 1934, and a 
material increase over the $10,000,000 distrib- 
uted for the year ending June 30, 1937. 

School expenditures in the state, however, 
have not increased in proportion to the in- 
crease in state support. The schools of the 
state this year, 1937-38, are expending for 
teachers’ salaries and incidental purposes ap- 
proximately $40,000,000. They in 1931-32 ex- 
pended for those items nearly $43,000,000. 

Teachers’ salaries have somewhat increased 
this year over the average yearly salary of 
$1136.47 which they received last year. his 
represents the average yearly salary paid 
21,798 teachers all for whom data were re- 
ceived. The rural teachers of the state re- 
ceived an average yearly salary of $512.53; 


the women teaching in rural schools received ° 


an average salary of $500, the men were bet- 
ter paid—they received an average salary of 
$549. When we realize that this represents 
for most rural teachers the income for 12 
months, we realize that salaries are at least 
modest. 

I. A cooperative program of education for 
the state has as its first objective the cen- 
tering of emphasis on the improvement of in- 
struction. Schools are organized in order 
that boys and girls may have those worth- 
while experiences that will make of them 
individuals who are better able to fit into a 
society that will continue in the way of 4 
democracy. To attain this goal it is neces- 
sary to have effective teaching. In carrying 
out this objective the State Department of 
Education has asked that the teachers of the 
state cooperatively engage in work on the 
curriculum of the elementary school. The 
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State Department of Education through the 
Educational Conference of the state, made up 
of the President of the University of Mis- 
souri, the Dean of the School of Education of 
the University, and the Presidents and Deans 
of the teacher-training institutions in the state 
have cooperated in revising the courses of 
study for the elementary grades. This co- 
operative program of education has involved 
four phases: 

1. The setting up of the administrative 
machinery for the production of these courses. 

2. The pooling of the cooperative thinking 


on the part of a large group of teacher-train- . 


ers and classroom teachers that has resulted 
in the actual production of units that go in- 
to the courses. 

3. The phase in which we are now en- 
gaged—that of installation, and may I here 
pay tribute to the County Superintendents of 
the state who are working so well on this 
particular phase of the curriculum reconstruc- 
tion program. Through a cooperative ar- 
rangement with the several teacher-training 
centers of the state, demonstrations are being 
held for the installation committees that have 
been appointed by the County Superintend- 
ents. These committees then in turn carry 
back to their counties to carefully-planned and 
well-executed faculty meetings the techniques 
that they receive at the demonstration cen- 
ters, and from the faculty meetings these 
techniques are carried to the individual rural 
schools by the teacher under the supervision 
of the County Superintendent. The County 
Superintendents of Missouri are really begin- 
ning to perform real supervisory functions 
with reference to rural education. 

4, The fourth phase is the evaluation phase. 
This is now being planned. Presently through 
the cooperation again of the Educational Con- 
ference and specifically through the leadership 
of the University of Missouri, we shal] have 
developed Missouri achievement tests. These 
may be administered to the school children of 
the state so that we can evaluate the results 
of our teaching of the new courses. In the 
light of our evaluation, we can determine in 
which direction to move in a continuous pro- 
gram of curriculum revision. 

Cannot every city superintendent in the 
state set up a curriculum committee, using 
the state courses of study for elementary 
schools if he likes, have the installation com- 
mittees adapt and change them to suit the 
individual needs of the specific school and have 
his teachers enlisted with the entire group of 
25,000 teachers in this state, and have all of 
them actively engaged in working on the cur- 
riculum and thereby enter into a phase of 
teacher training in service that will revolu- 
tionize teaching procedures. 

II. Our cooperative program of education 
just now involves the same sort of program 
for the revision of curricula for the second- 
ary field. Missouri will presently be at work 
on the curriculum of the secondary school. 
We trust that this year throughout the state, 
groups will concern themselves with a di - 
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sion of what are the functions of the second- 
ary school, what is Missouri’s answer to the 
issues in secondary education, how shall we 
solve the problem of articulation between the 
secondary school and the institutions of high- 
er learning, what shall we teach and how 
shall we teach it, and what are the desirable 
outcomes of our teaching? 

I solicit on the part of the teachers of 
Missouri an interest in and a definite coopera- 
tion with us in revising the secondary school 
courses of study. 

III. A real factor in producing a coopera- 
tive program of education that will be a Mis- 
souri program is a more active participation 
on the part of the school administrators in 
defining educational problems and in formu- 
lating a unified attack on them. 

Since it is the function of your State De- 
partment of Education to serve as a coordi- 
nating agency and to offer a focal point where- 
in may be centered the educational leadership 
of the state, we think we can help in this area. 
Will you be interested in knowing that as 
State Superintendent of Schools, I am ask- 
ing that there be set up an advisory com- 
mittee of city school superintendents. I have 
asked the Executive Committees of the several 
District Teachers Associations and the vari- 
ous Schoolmasters’ organizations throughout 
the state to nominate members of their groups 
who might serve on such a committee. I have 
asked that the committee have its first meet- 
ing in Jefferson City on December 11 at which 
time we trust we can follow carefully-planned 
agenda, that the State Superintendent can be 
advised concerning desirable procedures that 
the State Department of Education can adopt 
and especially that he may receive recom- 
mendations concerning additional educational 
services that can be rendered by the State 
Department of Education. 

IV. A fourth phase of Missouri’s Coopera- 
tive Program of Education involves a very 
definite relationship between the State De- 
partment of Education and the 30,000 school 
board members of the state—men and women 
who are elected by the people themselves to 
understand and to express their several com- 
munities’ interest in education. We have a 
different problem with reference to the city 
and town board members and the members of 
rural school boards. 

Plans are under way for the formation of 
a council of city school board members where- 
by they can have an opportunity of better 
understanding their specific functions as 
school board members and of more effectively 
interpreting to the people of the state the 
thing that they are elected to interpret—ob- 
jectives of public education in this state, and 
the needs of the schools in seeking to realize 
those objectives. 

For rural school board members we shall 
continue to hold the annual meetings by coun- 
ties where we attempt to take to them the 
ideals concerning the employment of adequate- 
ly-trained teachers, a conception of a rural 
school board member’s function, and to plan 
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with them for more effective rural school ad- 
ministration. 

V. Missouri’s cooperative program of ed- 
ucation involves a very intimate relationship 
between the State Department of Education 
and the County Superintendents of the state. 
I am appreciative of the fine cooperation that 
has been accorded us by the County Superin- 
tendents. We are for some time in this state 
going to have rural schools. It is the op- 
portunity of and the challenge of the Coun- 
ty Superintendents of the state to have good 
rural schools. By having well-planned fac- 
ulty meetings (and you will notice I say 
faculty meetings instead of teachers’ meet- 
ings), by arranging a definite plan of school 
supervision, by arranging with the local school 
boards to have supervision of special subjects 
as the 15 counties in the state are now ar- 
ranging for special music supervisors, it 18 
possible for us to materially improve the in- 
struction in the rural schools. 

VI. Missouri’s cooperative program of edu- 
cation necessitates close coordination between 
the State Department of Education and the 
various auxiliary agencies who are vitally and 
definitely interested in the state’s educational 
products. Therefore, the State Department 
of Education is formulating plans whereby 
an advisory committee can be formed from 
such auxiliary agencies as the Missouri Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the American 
Legion, Missouri Federated Clubs, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Boy Scouts of America, etc. 

VII. A program of education that is Mis- 
souri’s program and is cooperative implies a 
close coordination between the State Depart- 
ment of Education and each individual mem- 
ber of the teaching profession. To that end 
we have set up a coordinator whose specific 
function it will be to work with the Missouri 
State Teachers Association in furthering the 
professional interests of the teachers of the 
state and more specifically to articulate the 
State Department of Education with the work 
of the Plans and Policies Committee of the 
State Teachers Association. 

VIII. A cooperative program of education 
for Missouri surely involves the cooperation 
of the legislature of the state. We in Mis- 
souri are appreciative of the interest in edu- 
cation as it has been shown by the members 
of the General Assembly. We believe in this 
state that education is fundamentally neces- 
sary and that it is particularly essential if 
we are to carry on a democratic form of 
government. We are also committed to the 

ualization principle that underlies the dis- 
tribution of funds under our present school 
law. I believe that the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly will want to continue first of 
all to provide a reasonable and adequate min- 
imum program of education to every boy and 
girl in the state whoever they are and wher- 
ever they live. I believe that the Assembly 
will want to really follow out the ideal of 
equalization of educational opportunities. At 
presert the state’s plan of participation in 
financing education does not insure that ade- 
quately-prepared teachers, for the rural 
schools particularly. are provided. I see no 
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reason why the minimum requirement of 60 
hours for a rural school teacher in this state 
cannot be made a part of the minimum pro- 
gram of education. Isn’t it desirable that 
rural boys and girls in Missouri have as ade- 
quately-trained teachers as do the boys and 
girls of the towns and cities? 

I believe that the Assembly of Missouri will 
want to retain a reasonably large state dis- 
tributive fund for the support of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education so that in 
addition to guaranteeing a minimum program 
of education for all the children of the state, 
the Assembly will want to extend aid through 
the state: distributive fund to assist those dis- 
tricts that would by their own efforts extend 
their educational programs and who would 
adapt their programs to the needs of the 
individual districts. 

The assembly will want, I am sure, to con- 
sider the renovating of our certification situa- 
tion in Missouri. We have in the state too 
many certificating agencies. A Missouri co- 
operative program of education will move 
forward when there is a centralization of the 
certificating powers. The criterion of “Is it 
of benefit to the individual boys and girls” 
would imply that the minimum qualifications 
that at the present time exist for certifica- 
tion would be materially raised. 

The Assembly will want, I am sure, to con- 
sider whether or not some authority should be 
reserved to the state for the purpose of de- 
termining that the funds that are allocated by 
the state to the public schools are expended 
in such a way that will make those funds 
contribute to Missouri’s cooperative program 
of education. 

IX. Missouri’s cooperative program of edu- 
cation implies that certain functions should be 
performed by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Some of these functions are: 

1. Information and research. 

We have set up a research division. It is 
perfectly proper that a State Department of 
Education be able to answer the reasonable 
questions concerning education in the state. 
It is perfectly proper that such a division 


would lead in curriculum revision and would. 


disseminate unbiased, factual information con- 
cerning the educational situation in this state. 

2. Stimulation or Promotion function. 

We are attempting to discharge our respon- 
sibility in this area (a) by the work of the 
Supervisor of Music whereby we are promot- 
ing a music program throughout the state; 
(b) by the work of a supervisor of speech 
education wherein we are promoting a focus- 
ing of the attention of the state to the prob- 
lem of training in speech. This particular 
work has two phases: (1) Clinical—Regions 
have been set up wherein demonstration work 
is given, diagnoses are made, and the machin- 
ery is set up for the continuing of speech cor- 
rective work; (2) Promotional—We are at- 
tempting to interest the school people of Mis- 
souri in seeing to it that our boys and girls 
learn to speak correctly. Let us make it 
fashionable for the boys and girls of our 
schools and those who pass through our 
schools to use good English, to be discrimi- 
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nating in their diction and at least to know 
how to express themselves well orally. We 
are attempting to discharge our responsibility 
in the stimulation or promotion area by the 
work of a supervisor of health education which 
through the cooperation of the State Board of 
Health we now have in the Department of 
Education. Assuniing that health is an ob- 
jective of education, the work of this super- 
visor will be largely promotional seeking to 
make the school people of Missouri conscious 
of the responsibility of the schools in reference 


to health education; to emphasize the need for - 


improved teacher-training in this area and to 
assist in the proper installation of health ed- 
ucation programs in the schools of the state. 

Under this function comes our vocational 
education work. The idea of the Smith- 
Hughes Act was to promote vocational edu- 
cation. The purpose of the George-Deen Act 
is to further develop vocational education. We 
trust that in this state through a cooperative 
program of education for Missouri, we can 
promote vocational classes in agriculture, 
home economics, in all phases of trade and 
industrial work, specifically in the new field 
of distributive occupations, and can provide 
vocational training for handicapped people. 

3. A function of the State Department of 
Education in carrying on a cooperative pro- 
gram of education is that of standardization 
and supervision. You will be interested to 
know that we have just recently asked that 
all candidates for the renewal of county cer- 
tificates show evidence of having completed 
at least six hours of work at a recognized in- 
stitution of higher learning. We have asked 
the high school and rural school supervisors 
to approach their tasks in the spirit of help- 
fulness, to come to schools and to the teach- 
ers of the state bringing service rather than 
inspection. 

X. Missouri’s cooperative program of edu- 
cation has the distinct implication for the 
State Department of Education that it must 
render service. We feel keenly our respon- 
sibility in this matter. Here are some of 
our undertakings in the service area: 

(1) Just now we have completed the ten- 
tative courses of study for the elementary 
schools. (2) We have just issued a bulletin 
on guidance and counseling for the elementary 
schools. (3) We are making plans for cur- 
riculum revision in the secondary field. (4) 
We are planning the following service bulle- 
tins: 

1. Manual for School Administrators. 

2. Manual for City Boards of Education. 

3. Manual for County Superintendents. 

4. Manual for, Rural School Boards. 

5. Manual on School Maintenance. 

XI. A cooperative program of education 
implies for all of us who are working with 
schools on every level whether it be the 
kindergarten or the University, or whether 
it be in a rural school or a city system, an 
understanding of the philosophy that under- 
lies the educational program in Missouri, a 


clear notion that public education in this 
state on every level is a state responsibility; 
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that education in Missouri is administered 
locally by local boards of control; that we 
in Missouri must center our attention upon 
making it possible for our schools and for 
us as individuals to render greater service 
to the state and to the communities that 
employ us. 

We would do well to interpret to the peo- 
ple pertinent matters concerning their 
schools. One responsibility we have in in- 
terpreting these matters is to correct the 
misconception about school expenditures. It 
is true that the state as a state is contribut- 
ing more money than heretofore; it is also 
true that because of reduced local levies and 
because of reductions in assessed valuations, 
the local districts are providing less money 
than formerly and the fact is that the schools 
of the state are not receiving any more mon- 
ey than they did a few years ago. 

Another interpretive responsibility is to 
point out to the people that Missouri is well 
able to finance an adequate program of ed- 
ucation. According to studies that were made 
by the Governor’s Commission on Education 
as indicated in its report to the 59th General 
Assembly, Missouri ranks relatively high 
among the states in her ability to support 
schools. She ranks low in effort in support- 
ing schools and low in the relative adequacy 
of her state support. We need to have people 
realize that while Missouri is now distributing 
more money for education through the state 
distributive fund than she has ever distrib- 
uted, Missouri’s experience parallels that of 
other states. Other states are doing the same 
thing and the increase from the state distribu- 
tive fund has not materially changed the rank 
given to Missouri in her effort to support 
schools nor in her adequacy of support. 

We would do well to establish the point that 
while Missouri on all bases of comparison is 
lower in expenditures for education than the 
average throughout the United States, yet in 
efficiency Missouri public schools when com- 
pared on the basis of the factors of enrollment 
in and holding power of her schools ranks bet- 
ter than the average of the United States. I 
believe that it is a fair statement to make 
that the public school system of Missouri 
ranks well among the public schools of the na- 
tion. 

In most of the efforts that have been made 
to rank public schools of the several states, 
standards of measurement have been used in 
which financial factors have been given un- 
due weight. Consequently, by those factors 
Missouri because of her conservatism in school 
expenditures has ranked relatively low. It is 
safe to say, at least, that Missouri is getting 
her money’s worth on what she expends for 
education. 

I have indicated now that our program of 
education must be a Missouri program, that 
it must be a cooperative program, its first 
objective is to improve the instruction of boys 
and girls in the state, it implies a close co- 
ordination between all of us who are engaged 
in_ educational activity, it necessitates an ad- 
venture in curriculum revision in the ele- 
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mentary and secondary levels, it obligates for 
the State Department of Education an active 
working relation with the institutions of high- 
er learning expressed through the Educational 
Conference, with the city school administra- 
tors, the city school board members, the rural 
school board members, the County School Su- 
perintendents and the individual teachers of 
the state, it necessitates the rendering of spe- 
cific promotion services on the part of the 
State Department of Education, it demands an 
intelligent consideration of educational prob- 
lems by the General Assembly, it necessitates 
a clear understanding of educational problems 
of the state by the individual teachers of the 
state to the end that there can be an inter- 
pretation of these principles to the people of 
the state. 

Finally, one other factor must be considered 
in closing our thinking on Missouri’s coopera- 
tive program of education and that is that 
the success of it will in the final analysis rest 
upon the people themselves. Schools are the 
people’s schools. They pay the bills; their 
children are being clecatel: they are the 
final appraisers of the work of the schools. I 
would ask an intelligent understanding on the 
part of the people of what the teachers in- 
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terpret. I want them to know what schools 
are for and to understand their supplemen- 
tary function. I would have them know that 
the school is, after all, limited in what it can 
do. If the people of Missouri will make the 
schools really function, they will make truly 
educative the homes of the state and all of 
the institutions and influences that contribute 
to the molding of the character of youth. The 
people must understand that the school is 
but one agency that educates and it is an 
assisting agency. I would have them know 
more intimately their schools. I would like 
for them to personally know the teachers of 
their children. I would have them understand 
their own responsibility in carrying out a 
cooperative educational program. I would not 
have them think of teachers as another pres- 
sure group. I do not want them to think of 
their schools in terms of teachers. I want 
them to think in terms of their own children. 
We ask the people of the state not only to 
continue to adequately financially support 
schools but to give to us who are engaged in 
education sympathetic, intelligent cooperation 
in helping us to help them in training their 


own boys and girls. 


Professional Responsibility in the Field of Policy-Making 


Address given at the Missouri State Teachers Association, November 18, 1937. 
John A. Sexson. 


OO OFTEN those engaged in any profes- 
sion become absorbed in the routine of 
everyday duties and responsibilities. They 
regard successful accomplishment as meeting 
day after day those problems which arise 
within the usual and customary functions of 
the institution within which they labor. While 
they are conscious that change does occur and 
that society is at a given moment, in a process 
of continuous adjustment, they ignore this fact 
in defining their functions and in allocating 
their thought and energy to their tasks. 
Some months ago, Professor William Kil- 
patrick, speaking in contemplation of his im- 
minent retirement from Teachers College, ex- 
pressed his reluctance to retire and gave as 
his reason that he must leave unsolved five 
great problems with which he had been con- 
cerned during his active professional life. As 
he outlined these problems and we came to 
realize the real purposes which have been 
back of all that this great teacher has said 
and done during his career, it gave me, at 
least, a new vision of the purposes which a 
really great leader may have in mind as he 
goes about the performance of the routine of 
his daily tasks. Illustrative of the point, I 
enumerate for you these five problems to 
which Doctor Kilpatrick called the attention 
of his associates:* 
(1) The complete remaking of our second- 
ary schools as to procedure, curricu- 


*Dr. Kilpatrick’s speech, Teachers College banquet, 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., New Orleans, 


February, 1987. 


lum, purpose, services rendered, and 
objectives served. 
(2) To advance the democratic organization 
of society through education. 
(3) To make progress in the scientific study 
of education. 
(4) To arrive at an understanding of our 
social, economic and political systems. 
(5) To arrive at a desirable content of life. 
Wholly apart from the significance of the 
problems which Doctor Kilpatrick enumerated, 
his statement left an indelible impression up- 


on his hearers because we realized that this - 


great teacher had followed his profession not 
blindly, merely performing from day to day 
an accepted routine, but that he had gone be- 
yond this, and rising above his work-a-day 
tasks and looking beyond the immediate de- 
mands of the present, he had found his pur- 
poses in the needs of his students and in the 
needs of his society for the generations that 
are to come. 

It would be interesting to see the outcomes 
that would result if every person engaged in 
the administration of public education could 
catch some such vision as this of the future 
needs of America and of the youth who are 
today in schools under our direction and su- 
pervision. I shall not presume to generalize 
as to the efficiency of school administrators. 
Obviously, no standard of professional per- 
formance may be arbitrarily set up, nor may 
men and women in wide variety of circum- 
stances be judged as to the potentialities of 
the positions which they hold or of the serv- 
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ices which they may render. Yet, if one were 
to accept Doctor Kilpatrick’s opinion that the 
five problems named in his New Orleans 
speech are, in fact, the five outstanding prob- 
lems confronting public education in America, 
one would be compelled to admit that the 
performance of most of those engaged in the 
administration of public education with re- 
spect to these problems is negative because 
only a very small percentage give any evi- 
dence of any consciousness that problems ex- 
ist in these areas. They measure their suc- 
cess or failure by other standards; they ac- 
cept, without question, a catalog of 
and responsibilities which has to do with a 
mechanical routine of operating the public 
schools as they have traditionally been op- 
erated; they accept the present pattern of 
public education together with known and 
practiced administrative techniques and pur- 
sue them day after day, year after year, de- 
fending and perpetuating them as though they 
were like the laws of the Medes and, there- 
fore, change not. Not only do the individuals 
within the profession accept and follow these 
rules, they are quite generally accepted by the 
public at large, and it is not uncommon to find 
those who most strictly adhere to traditional 
practices acclaimed by the pulic as the most 
acceptable, the most efficient, and the most 
successful professional practitioners. We 
cannot deny them this recognition. Within 
the terms of the definition of success of those 
who judge them, they are successful. All 
that we can do this morning is to plead for 
a better definition for success; to hope that 
thousands of men and women in America cn- 
gaged in public school administration will 
catch a clearer vision of what democracy in 
fact means to a struggling and confused 
world; to appreciate to a higher degree what 
ideals America does in fact embody; and, to 
catch, at the same time, a clearer vision of 
what the public schools can and must con- 
tribute to this democracy if this nation is to 
survive, its ideals are to be realized, and if 
the democratic theory of political, social, and 
economic control shall be preserved for fu- 
ture generations. 

There is much evidence that the teaching 
profession is somewhat more conservative and 
less awake to the challenges of the present 
day than are the other professions and those 
who work in other fields. If you will permit 
me to call your attention to a report of the 
subcommittee on Technology, published by the 
House of Representatives of the National 
Congress (the Senate concurring), in July 22, 
1937, and entitled “Technological Trends and 
National Policy, Including the Social Impli- 
cations of New Inventions,” I think I shall 
be able to show you that in the field of pro- 
duction those who are responsible for policies 
are thinking and planning for the future to a 
degree and with an effectiveness which is 


not characteristic of our own profession. It 
is interesting to note that this report, start- 
ling and visionary as it is somewhat regard- 
ed, nevertheless carries the endorsement of 
a long list of reputable scientists and econo- 
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mists, as well as the approval of the whole 
membership of the National Resources Com- 
mittee, and that of the members of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet over whose signature the re- 
port appears. Such distinguished endorse- 
ment and approval will necessarily commend 
the pronouncements of the committee to our 
serious consideration, despite the fact that 
scientifically, politically, economically, and 
socially the findings and recommendations 
read like a chapter from a Jules Verne novel. 

It is not a new idea that we live in a 
changing world. Most of us are a bit bored 
by this oft-repeated assertion, but this re- 
port strikes a new note. It accepts the fact 
of change as a basic one, not only for the 
past and the present, but increasingly for the 
future, and having accepted it, it analyzes 
the factors which have caused it and the ele- 
ments which will extend it into the future, 
and at the same time analyzes its effects and, 
what is more to the point, outlines the situa- 
tions which we may expect to develop within 
the next thirty years. The basic premise 
of this technological report is the startling an- 
nouncement that anticipation of the future 
is the guide to planning. Then with no hesi- 
tation whatever and with sublime confidence 
in the soundness of their position, these sci- 
entists turn prophets and announce that pre- 
cise instruments of prophecy are available 
by the use of which the future may be pic- 
tured with an accuracy comparable to that 
which characterizes our knowledge of the past 
through the use of memory and records. 

While we in education are defending our 
conservatism with repeated assurances that 
we are educating children for a future of 
which we have no exact knowledge and con- 
cerning whose problems we are necessarily 
in the dark, our scientific friends are saying 
that the future is not only predictable but 
already predicted and may - spread out 
where he who runs may read. They tell us 
confidently the major situations that will con- 
front our children. 

Stating confidently that the future grows 
out of the past and that future trends are but 
the extension of past trends, the committee 
proceeds to graph the future as to techno- 
logical developments and to extend these 
changes into the social world. The fields stud- 
ied are: agriculture, mining, transportation, 
communication, the construction industries, 
power production, the metallurgical and chem- 
ical industries, and electrical manufacturing. 
These, they say, are the more significant fiel 
measured on the basis of social significance. 
The report, moreover, deals with the next 
thirty years, and proposes immediate con- 
structive planning to meet situations that even 
now impend, and for which mankind are mak- 
ing too little intelligent preparation. 

Time will not permit a full report of the 
findings and recommendations of the Commit- 
tee. Only a few of the more significent are 
given as illustration. These are: 

1. Inventions have, and will continue, to 
produce technological unemployment by elim- 
inating old jobs; it has and will create new 
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ones. New inventions may be likened to an 
invasion of iron men competing with humans 
for jobs. Occupations long known are com- 
pletely eliminated; industries disappear; but 
new occupations, services, and industries like- 
wise appear. The need for planning and the 
challenge to educational administration here 
is clear. Vocational education in particular 
must see and understand the future. 

2. The volume of technological unemploy- 
ment has not as yet been measured. The 
price of unemployment is still unknown, but 
we do know that part of this price is and 
must be paid by labor since new machines and 
new techniques bring “occupational obsoles- 
cence.” Readjustment and adaptation are con- 
tinuing needs for all workers. 

3. The amount of unemployment depends 
but partially upon new inventions, new ma- 
chines, and new techniques. The other ele- 
ments are changes in the composition of the 
country’s production (the proportion of serv- 
ice activities to total production), the growth 
of population, changes in the demands for 
goods and services, shifts in markets, migra- 
tion of population and of labor, hiring-age 
policy of industry, etc. For example, due to 
inventions and labor efficiency, production 
must be 120 per cent in 1937 to hold unem- 
ployment to the level of 1929. 

4. New inventions affect not jobs alone, but 
all the great social institutions: family, church, 
local community, state, and industry. Tech- 
nology and applied science are important in- 
fluences upon society in all fields, but par- 
ticularly in agriculture, communication, avia- 
tion, metallurgy, chemistry, and electrical 
tools and appliances. 

5. Science and research produce technologi- 
cal advance. The three distinct steps are 
research, invention, and technological appli- 
cation. Reduce or discontinue research and 
industries will tend to freeze to a particular 
pattern. 

6. The impact of an invention upon society 
may be anticipated since it never comes in- 
stantaneously without signals. The cycle is 
—faint beginnings, development, diffusion, so- 
cial repercussions, occurring in sequence, all 
of which requires time. From the origin of 
an invention to its social effects, the time in- 
terval averages thirty years. 

7. The most insurmountable of the many 
obstacles to planning is not lack of precise 
knowledge, but the inertia of humans, preju- 
dice, lack of unity of purpose, and lack of 
concerted action. 

8. Serious resistance also arises because 
new inventions bring new machines and new 
processes of production requiring the scrap- 
ping of existing tools of production with cor- 
responding loss of the capital of investment. 
Capital obsolescence, with its frightful cost, 
is a serious problem under monopolistic con- 
ditions. It is the continuous problem of cap- 
ital to protect itself and secure a return be- 
fore obsolescence destroys the useableness of 
the machinery in which it is invested. 

9. Time lag between invention and its tech- 
nological application is a period of social and 
economic maladjustment. 


COMMUNITY 


These are but few of the notable findings 
of this distinguished committee. Their recom- 
mendations follow: 

1. Important inventions are imminent! 
Their social] influence will be great! Studies 
should, therefore, be made immediately by ex- 
isting planning boards and by others specifi- 
cally set up for the purpose. Attention should 
be given immediately to the social implica- 
tions of the mechanical cotton picker, air 
conditioning equipment, plastics, the photo- 
electric cell, artificial cotton and woolen-like 
fibres made from cellulose, synthetic rubber, 
prefabricated houses, television, facsimile 
transmission, the automobile trailer, gasoline 
produced from coal, steep-flight aircraft, and 
tray agriculture. 

2. That studies be made of the occupations 
and industries where the effect of technologi- 
cal changes are imminent and plans made to 
meet and deal with the social, economic, and 
industrial repercussions of such changes. 

8. That the Federal Government develop 
continuous agencies with the definite function 
of investigating, and reporting progress and 
trends of science and invention, and the pos- 
sible social. and economic effects growing 
therefrom, and that these reports be sent to 
city, county, and state planning boards and 
be made available to the public. 

4. That our patent laws be revised and 
synchronized with technological progress. 

5. That scientists cooperate to produce: 
(a) A more balanced coverage of services 
with needed technological advance, - (b) 
the direction of capital toward invest- 
ment in the more socially significant tools, 
and (c) a central bureau for assembling 
needed data. 

6. And finally, technology is an element of 
growing importance in the social structure of 
the nation. Planning in any and all fields 
must recognize this fact. The pervasive in- 
terrelationship between the tools of produc- 
tion, distribution and service, and the social 
welfare of society is abundantly indicated 
throughout the report. A governmental pat- 
tern is both necessary and inevitable. Al- 


ready there are 47 state planning boards, 400 © 


county planning boards, 1100 city planning 
boards, and but one educational planning 
board, The National Educational Policies Com- 
mission. Need I go further to fire the imagi- 
nation of any intelligent person with the pos- 
sibilities of new services, educational, social, 
political, that this report implies? 

Some of you saw recently a school on a 
quarter-section of ground, with trees and 
lakes, ponds and streams, gardens and barns, 
camps and recreation grounds, stables and 
pens, a micro-cosmic world that would delight 
any youngster and you ill-concealed your con- 
tempt for such a crack-brained dream, but let 
me warn you that the next time you look up 
from your desk and your books and your 
scholastic, monastic isolation, your schoolroom 
will be empty, your schoolhouse destroyed by 
“obsolescence” and the new school will be in 
operation. 

Motion pictures, sound pictures, and the 
radio you well know. Criticize our policy 
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with respect to their use and decry their in- 
fluence if you will, but they have had momen- 
tous social effects on both entertainment and 
education even though we are too conservative 
to utilize them to a fraction of their possi- 
bilities. But wait a moment! Television is 
here! Do you realize its potentialities? It 
means that the stage, the opera, the halls of 
Congress, our legislatures, events upon our 
streets, pageants, parades, demonstrations, the 
pulpits of our churches, our scientists in their 
laboratories, and all that there is in the world 
shall appear at our firesides to be both seen 


and heard. The political candidate can now: 


be heard only—soon he must be seen, his voice 
will be supported by his expression, his ges- 
tures, and by his maps, graphs, charts, il- 
lustrations and stage techniques. Facsimile 
transmission and the newspaper that now falls 
on your yard will fall on a screen by your 
breakfast table where all may—must read. 

Everything can now enter the home and the 
school as well. Privacy and seclusion are 
completely routed. We have complained 
about what the telephone and the radio have 
done to us. Where shall we turn when we 
both see and hear—are both’seen and heard? 
What about censorship? Who shall have the 
responsibility for choosing, selecting, exclud- 
ing the materials for the fireside screen? 
Believe me when I tell you the fight for con- 
trol of this new device has been going on for 
years—is going on today—and promises to 
grow in intensity as technological application 
gets nearer and nearer. 

What about education? The mechanical cot- 
ton picker can displace hundreds of thousands 
of humans, who live by manual labor, and we 
become but mildly concerned. Iron men with 
electric eyes and electric ears seize the jobs 
of millions of human automatons and we 
don’t get much excited, but television with 
radio can outdo the best efforts of thousands 
of not too well-trained or too efficient teach- 
ers—is this news to you? How long will the 
faltering, half-informed teacher and her text- 
book stand against the competition of the na- 
tion’s best in scientists, musicians, actors, ora- 
tors, inventors, craftsmen, painters, artisans, 
and others standing before our children, pre- 
senting as if in person, with all the visual 
and auditory aids known to them at their com- 
mand, as well as all the latest, the best, the 
most meaningful, the most significant, the 
most authentic of our cultural heritage, past, 
present, and future? 

We may expect, whether we welcome it or 
not, (a) increased cooperation between the 
school and other agencies of education and 
life itself, all designed to make more effective 
the presentation of knowledge to learners, (b) 
increased emphasis on the sciences, socia 
studies, and the arts, areas especially well 
adapted to television, (c) far ter influence 
on all our lives on the part of the intelligent, 
the intellectual elite, in contrast to the pres- 
ent domination at the hands of the poorly 
trained, provincial, and uninformed, (d) an 
extended program of adult education carried 
direct to the home, and (e) last but not 
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least, a constant menace of organized propa- 
ganda operating instantaneously and universal- 
ly, rendering fragile and insecure the very fab- 
ric of our culture. 

Thus far, I have given free rein to my 
fancy. Perhaps time will reveal how pitiably 
wrong these scientists are. The holocaust of 
war or the throw of the dice of political con- 
trol may stifle research, curb invention, and 
turn the course of human destiny outside the 
fanciful paths herein reported. Past events 
and present trends do not support such a con- 
clusion. The National Education Association 
and The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators two years ago set up a planning 
agency. They called it a “Policies Commis- 
sion” and they assigned to it the function of 
planning and policy-making in the field of ed- 
ucation. Precedent for such action was even 
then to be found in ex-President Hoover’s 
Commission on social trends, the incipient 
movement toward state and local planning 
boards and the financial and industria] plan- 
ners and forecasters who had long since pio- 
neered in prediction and plans to anticipate 
the conditions foreseen. 

For two years this planning body has lab- 
ored, attempting to do for education what the 
subcommittee has done for technology. I 
refer to the Commission and its work here 
only to bring before this group the challenging 
opportunities that await the attention of 
trained, intelligent, and courageous young 
men in the field of public education. 

The first problem with which the Commis- 
sion struggled was that of the place of edu- 
cation in a democratic society and its neces- 
sary function therein. Upon this problem the 
Commission has ably reported. Charles Beard, 
the historian, examined the past and has ably 
set forth the place which education has held 
in this nation. This, however, is only to say 
that we now know what education has_ been 
expected ‘to do, what place has been assigned 
to it in other times, places, and under other 
conditions. Significant as these conclusions 
are, they do not serve us in the unfinished 
task of keeping education in its proper place, 
administering it so that it will perform its 
recognized function, or in adjusting it to the 
changes our shifting technology continuously 
produces. 

The plan of education, the function of edu- 
cation, the support of education in a totali- 
tarian state is a simple problem. There is no 
debate, no division of opinion, no inertia. But 
in a democratic state, these and a thousand 
other elements intrude to complicate the pic- 
ture. National policy in education is as yet 
a mere fantasy. No man knoweth whither, 
or how, we shall make our way. There are 
challenging opportunities here for capable 
leaders. National and state relationships are 
nil or chaotic, as the case may be. State and 
local relationships are more often defined, 
but seldom intelligently regulated. Local ini- 
tiative is sometimes an invitation to experi- 
mentation, adaptation, and progress; but 
again, it is no more than an opportunity for 
stagnation, inertia, neglect, waste, duplica- 
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tion, and inefficiency. These problems must 
be solved and quickly. Declining birth rates 
make our child resources increasingly preci- 
ous. Mobile populations are making dis- 
trict boundaries and district support and dis- 
trict administration ineffective and practi- 
cally impossible. The impending redistribu- 
tion of both wealth and population and the 
changing ratio of children to adult popula- 
tion call for immediate readjustment. 

The second report of the Commission on 
educational planning, the aims and objec- 
tives report, is but partially complete. The 
historical background material has been col- 
lected and written. Present trends and ten- 
dencies are being analyzed; the future, par- 
ticularly the implementing of the program of 
education is before the Commission, as it 1s 
before you, for study and pronouncement. 
Soon the preliminary draft will be in your 
hands. Here is a challenge to real professional 
service of a highly significant kind. 

The third report on the economic signifi- 
cance of education promises to be a startling 
surprise. Doctor Harold Clark is preparing 
this report for the Commission. In brief, the 
document will announce that more and more 
education is necessary as the dull routine jobs 
are taken over by the machine and men must 
offset occupational obsolescence by ability to 
make occupational shifts and readjustments. 
The report points out that both production 
and consumption rest upon the duration of 
educational opportunity and that the social 
income is directly proportional to the ability 
of the members of society to render needed 
services at higher and higher levels of skill 
and intelligence. Hence, education in the end 
determines social income and, therefore, be- 
comes the concern of the whole society. Ed- 
ucation is no longer, then, a special privilege, 
of benefit to the individual and to be used 
by him as a head start in the race for eco- 
nomic security; it is rather an obligation 
each individual must assume that the income 
of the society as a whole may be adequate 
to its needs. 

Society, then, must make education univer- 
sal and, in fact, free to all, up to the point 
where it is economically advantageous to the 
group. Doctor Clark estimates that within 
thirty years, this must be to the end of the 
present sophomore college year, approximate- 
ly 2400 school days, or to the end of the junior 
college as we know it in California. 

By free, Clark means in fact, free. That 
is, the school must be accessible to the child 
without expense for books, transportation, 
fees, tuition, or other barriers. If the fam- 
ily income is such that food, clothing, and 
shelter are not obtainable therefrom, then 
society must provide them—for its own as 
well as for the sake of the individual. Such 
a provision of educational opportunity does 
not now exist at even the level of the ele- 
mentary school; although not many or serious 
problems intervene to permit such a realiza- 
tion through the sixth grade. Beyond this 
level, we are far from the realization of the 


desired status. The administrative problems 
involved are staggering, but the answers are 
obtainable if individuals will accept the chal- 
lenge and proceed to the accomplishment. 

Another report of the Commission was on 
school population. It revealed that 1918 was 
the first year the enrollment in the first grade 
for the whole United States was lower than 
for the preceding year. By 1931, the enroll- 
ment for the elementary school had begun to 
shrink; by 1936, the enrollment of the sec- 
ondary school was slipping. People are on 
the move; cities are spreading out; population 
patterns are changing; child needs, year by 
year, and grade by grade, are shifting. The 
school cannot preserve its traditional pat- 
terns in the face of these fundamental 
changes. The services of the school cannot 
be predicated on the basis of traditional prac- 
tices, or mere opinion as to satisfactory tech- 
niques. 

It has been my purpose to present to you 
the opportunities for professional service that 
wait upon any and all who will bring to the 
service of educational administration the 
training and intelligence requisite for pro- 
fessional performance in an area of critical 
social significance. This is no time and there 
is no place for the “blind leading the blind.” 
Ignorance, inertia, lack of cooperation, lack of 
unity of purpose, lack of planning in any 
area mean social maladjustment and conse- 
quent human suffering, but these same prac- 
tices in education mean chaos and the loss to 
the world of democratic processes. When 
these are gone, human rights, human happi- 
ness, human welfare are lost, for through de- 
mocracy alone may men substitute intelligence 
for force as the trigger of human action and 
humane association. 





THE FUTURE TEACHER 


The teacher who would lead his pupils 
Should himself a learner be; 

Have a mind without error 

And thoughts from prejudice free. 


Have his intelligence wide open 
To the light of this new day, 
His heart free from the passions 
Which beset our common clay. 


He should sway his pupils with reason 
Based on truth and common sense, 
Without fear or favor, or 

Undue thought of recompense. 


He should have faith that truth o’er falsehood 
And ignorance shall prevail; 

Believe in the Eternal 

Goodness that shall never fail 


Thus he faces the tasks which await 

Him, calmly and unafraid. 

This is the future teacher, 

And he shall not be dismayed. 

11/20/37 —H. F. P. 
One teacher’s reaction to the St. Louis con- 

vention. 
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Committee Reports 


Presented To and Adopted By Assembly of Delegates M. 8. T. A. Convention, 
November 17, 1937 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TO THE 
ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 
1937 
The Constitution and By-Laws of this Association en- 
join the Executive Committee to present to the Assembly 
of Delegates (1) full reports of the committees provided 
for in the By-Laws, and (2) a report of its own pro- 
ceedings and recommendations. The Executive Commit- 


tee has delegated me, as its Chairman, to bring to you 


its response to that injunction. 
Committee Reports 

The By-Laws of this Association provide for five com- 
mittees, as follows: (1) a Committee on Legislation, 
(2) a Committee on Sources of School Revenue, (3) a 
Committee on Policies and Plans, (4) a Committee on 
Teachers’ Salaries and Term of Office, and (5) a Com- 
mittee on Professional Standards and Ethics. As has 
been the custom for several years, the reports of those 
five committees will be presented to the Assembly 
through the respective Chairmen of the Committees. 

roceedings of the Executive Committee 

While the Executive Committee is responsible for all 
work of the Association, the usual and regular business 
of the organization is carried on by a central office 
force under the direction of the Executive Secretary, who 
is responsible directly to the Executive Committee. The 
Committee itself actually does only such things as can 
be done at its periodic meetings. Consequently, what 
follows is largely a report of things done under the 
direction of the Executive Committee rather than by the 
Committee. 

Finances 

In her report a year ago, the then Chairman of the 
Executive Committee estimated that the expenditures of 
the Association for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1936, and ending June 30, 1937, would exceed the income 
for the same period by approximately $6,000.99. I am 
glad to report a somewhat better record than was pre- 
dicted. 

The actual cash receipts for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 19387, were $162,467.84, and the actual cash 
expenditures, including refunds to district and community 
associations, were $166,958.88. The expenditures ex- 
ceeded the cash receipts by $4,490.00. However, the re- 
duction during the year in the net worth of the Associa- 
tion was only $3,379.76. The difference of $2,093.23 be- 
tween the decrease in cash on hand and the reduction in 
net worth is accounted for by changes in the other assets 
and in the liabilities of the Association. 

An analysis of net cash receipts and expenditures for 
the last fiscal year, excluding all refunds and sales tax 
collections and payments, and using only the gross profit 
on Reading Circle sales, yields figures that may be of 
interest, since they reveal facts not generally known, 
The figures I have are as follows: 

Cash Receipts, Refunds Eliminated 


Cents 
Total of Each 
Amounts Dollar 





Reading Circle, Gross Profit on Sales__$21,065.12 33.0 
School and Community. Advertising _.. 7,916.59 12.4 

Membership Dues, Including Life Mem- 
EEE 30,817.30 48.3 
EEE ee 3,986.64 6.3 
aS SS $63,785.65 100.0 


Cash Expenditures, Refunds Eliminated 
Reading Circle, All Operating Expenses $14,134.73 20.7 





School and Community, Entire Cost __. 14,576.91 21.4 
Association Office Salaries and Wages_. 8,203.29 12.0 
Executive Committee Expense _____ __~ 1,464.57 2.2 
SS ee aa 13,949.31 20.4 
kre eer 5,119.92 7.5 
Postage, Printing, Travel, Telephone and 
TEINIIITD  - cunecidaitntnsenccnincinenminnnsapeitiiaaiiend 3,890.79 5.7 
Taxes and Insurance, Including Social 
Ry re sets 1,103.73 1.6 
N. E. A. and Other Organizations ____ 776.53 1.1 
Miscellaneous Office Expenses ~~~ 2,756.04 4.0 
EE HEINE ccrdovauancessgsnia-arns>estdibesetaicidilion 2,297.02 3.4 
SEE omintndiiamcmasaaleaeai $68,272.84 100.0 


It will be noted that the State meeting, the publica- 
tion of School and Community, and the work of the 
several Association committees accounted for 51.5 cents 
of every dollar of expenditures, while membership fees 
accounted for only 48.3 cents of each dollar of income. 
It is evident, therefore, that the activities of the Associa- 
tion would have to be greatly reduced, if membership 
dues at the present rate were the only source of income. 

The outlook for the current fiscal year is that receipts 
and expenditures will be approximately equal. Expendi- 
tures should be considerably less this year than last, but 
receipts will be less also, due to a smaller volume of 
sales by the Reading Circle Department, mentioned else- 
where in this report. 

Statements showing in considerable detail the financial 
operations of the Association during the last fiscal year, 
its financial condition at the end of the year, and esti- 
mated receipts and expenditures for the current fiscal 
year have been prepared and made available to the mem- 
bers of the Assembly in printed form. 

Auditing Committee 

In order that the members of the Association might 
have some evidence of the accuracy of the records on 
which the published financial reports are based, the 
Executive Committee appointed a committee to examine 
the books of the Association and report its findings. 
The following named persons composed that committee: 
Supt. W. E. Rosenstengel, Columbia, Chairman; County 
Supt. John W. Edie, Maysville; Supt. L. E. Ziegler, 
Boonville; Supt. C. W. Parker, Ozark; and Supt. J. A. 
Campbell, Eldon. The report of that committee has 
been printed and made available to the members of the 
Assembly of Delegates. 

Enrollment of Members 

The collection of dues from members of the Associa- 
tion and the enrollment of new members for the current 
fiscal year has required less than the usual effort on the 
part of the officers of the Association. The spirit of co- 
operation manifest among teachers and administrators in 
all parts of the State has been very gratifying to those 
in charge of the Association’s affairs. I am glad to 
report a prospective enrollment exceeding that of last 
year, when the number of members was 23,630. I 
might add that it is reasonably certain that the enroll- 
ment for the current year will exceed 24,000, and con- 
sequently will exceed the enrollment for any other year 
in the history of the organization. Let us hope that 
the annual increase in enrollment will continue: until 
every teacher in the State is a member of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 

School and Community 

School and Community, the official organ of the As- 
sociation, is one tangible thing that every member gets 
in return for the payment of his or her membership 
fee. Not every member attends either the State or a 
district meeting, and some members may not attend 
meetings of the community associations to which they 
belong. All who are engaged in public school work 
receive other benefits that come to them because of 
work done by the Association, but they are not always 
aware of the fact. School and Community, however, is 
something all members know they are getting because of 
their Association membership. and judged by the sub- 
scription price of other professional magazines, our 
official organ alone is worth the price paid for member- 
ship privileges. 

School and Community is supported in part by the 
income from advertising carried on its pages. That 
income during the last fiscal year was a little less than 
$8,500.00, approximately $500.00 more than for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. The outlook is for a similar in- 
crease during the current fiscal year. 

Reading Circle 

Net sales by the Reading Circle Department of the 
Association reached a total of $104.908.01 for the last 
fiscal year, an increase of $12,564.62 over the net sales 
for the preceding fiscal year. Sales have shown a 
marked increase each of the last four years, but a de- 
crease is in sight for this year. Approximately fifty- 
one per cent of last year’s total sales were made before 
October 1. There was a marked drop in sales before 
October 1 this year, however, as compared with sales 
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during the same period last year. On the basis of 
last year’s experience, total sales for the current year 
would have to be estimated at not more than $74,000.00. 
The lag in sales has been slightly less since October 1, 
however, than it was before that date. Consequently, 
total sales for the year are being estimated at $75,000.00. 

Just why sales by the Reading Circle Department have 
fallen off so much this year has not been definitely de- 
termined, but several reasons have been suggested. 
publication of a new State Course of Study for the ele- 
mentary grades may have engendered uncertainty as to 
what books should be bought, thus causing delay in the 
placing of orders. The fact that during the last few 
months new textbooks adoptions have been made in 
most of the: counties may have led to more purchases 
directly from publishers. Finally, the heavy purchase 
of books the last two years may have been caused by 
efforts to replenish supplies depleted during the depres- 
sion years, with the result that this year purchases 
have settled back to normal. Whatever the explanation 
may be, the fact remains that a reduction of $30,000.00 
in book sales means a considerable lessening of Associa- 
tion revenues. 

Group Insurance 

There has been little change during the last year in 
the number of persons carrying insurance under the 
Association group plan. The loss in membership through 
death and withdrawals during the last year was slightly 
more than one hundred, but the loss was approximately 
offset by new additions to the group. The number of 
persons now carrying the insurance is approximately 
eleven hundred. 

The value of the insurance has been demonstrated the 
last few months. Since June 1, seven persons carry- 
ing the insurance have died, and the death claims, 
totaling $28,000.00, have been paid promptly. That $28,- 
000.00 will mean much to the families of seven former 
Missouri teachers. 

These seven deaths in less than six months have 
done more than demonstrate the worth of the insur- 
ance. They have served also to show that we are faced 
with a threat of an increase in premium rates. Premium 
collections are averaging around $45,500.00 a year. Dur- 
ing the two years preceding June 1 last, the company 
carrying the insurance paid $83,000.00 in claims, an 
average of $41,500.00 a year, leaving an average mar- 
gin of only $4,000.00 a year to cover expenses in con- 
nection with the group. With claims totaling $28,- 
000.00 during less than half of the current year, there 
is grave danger that claims this year will exceed pre- 
mium collections. While an increase in premium rates 
is not pleasant to contemplate, it is a contingency we 
must recognize. 

An increase in rates might be forestalled by a con- 
siderable influx of new members. and such an influx 
probably would come, if we could make every teacher 
conscious of the need for insurance as a protection to 
those to whom he or she is obligated in some way, and 
if we could also make every teacher aware of the fact 
that insurance of the type offered by the Association 
has distinct advantages, as protection, during the period 
of one’s life when protection is needed most. These 
things the Association has been attempting to do, but 
without much success up to this time. 


The Committee on Policies and Plans 
An amendment to the By-Laws of the Association, 

adopted at the meeting of the Assembly of Delegates in 
Kansas City a year ago, directed the Executive Commit- 
tee to appoint a Committee on Policies and Plans, 
charged with the duty of planning long-term policies 
for the Association and reporting such plans and poli- 
cies to the Assembly of Delegates. Members of the 
Committee on Policies and Plans were appointed in 
January, 1937. The names of the persons appointed and 
the dates on which their terms expire follow. 

Supt. H. P. Study, Chairman, 1941 

Pres. Uel W. Lamkin, 1941 

Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, 1940 

Miss Pauline A. Humphreys, 1940 

Prof. Chas. A. Lee, 1939 

Mr. W. M. Inbody, 1939 

State Supt. Lloyd W. King, 1938 

Miss Pattie Matkin. 1938 

Supt. Leslie H. Bell, 1937 

County Supt. Dessa Manuel 1937 

In addition to providing for the expense of meetings 

of the Committee on Policies and Plans, the Executive 
Committee has approved an appropriation of $600.00 for 
use by the Committee on Policies and Plans in co- 
ordinating its work with the planning work of the 
State Department of Education. The appropriation is to 
cover the expense of such co-ordinating work for 
year. 


State Board of Education Committee 
A resolution adopted by the Assembly of Delegates at 
its meeting in Kansas City a year ago instructed the 
Executive Committee to appoint a special committee to 
work towards the submission to the people of Missouri 
of a proposed constitutional amendment providing for 
an appointive State Board of Education clothed with 
power to select the professional head of the schools of 
the State. The Executive Committee appointed the fol- 
lowing named persons as members of such special com- 
mittee: 
Supt. Willard E. Goslin, Webster Groves, Chairman 
Supt. L. E. Ziegler, Boonville 
Supt. R. J. Westfall, Savannah 
Miss Alma Schrader, Cape Girardeau 
County Supt. Roy Scantlin, Neosho 
The following named persons were selected as ad- 
visers of the Committee: 
State Supt. Lloyd W. King, Jefferson City 
Dr. W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia 
The Committee appointed will report to this Assembly 
before its adjournment. 
Teacher Retirement 
Pursuant to recommendations made in the report of 
the Legislative Committee at the meeting in Kansas 
City last November, the Executive Committee appointed 
a Retirement Research Committee to gather data for 
use in the drafting of a proposed teacher-retirement law, 
and a Retirement Drafting Committee to draft the pro- 
posed law. Later, the Drafting Committee was author- 
ized to arrange for the introduction of the proposed bill 
and to sponsor it in the General Assembly, with the 
assistance of Mr. E. M. Carter, Mr. T. E. Vaughan, and 
Dr. Roscoe V. Cramer. The work done by those com- 
mittees is reviewed in some detail in the report of the 
Retirement Drafting Committee, which has been placed 
in the hands of the members of this Assembly, and 
which reads in part as follows: 


Report of the Retirement Drafting Committee, 
October, 1937 


Soon after the meeting of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association in Kansas City last fall, to be exact, No- 
vember 23, 1936, the Executive Committee appointed a 
Retirement Drafting Committee to prepare a proposed 
bill to submit to the General Assembly that convened 
in January, 1937. This gave the Drafting Committee 
less than two months to prepare the proposed bill. 

The short time in which the bill was to be prepared 
made it necessary to ask for help from many sources. 
Among others, the resources of the Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee were drawn upon to gather together the needed 
data, and the services of Mr. George Buck, Actuary, 
New York City, were obtained. 

An information blank was placed in the hands of all 
the teachers in Missouri by the Fact-Finding Committee, 
and replies were received from approximately 24,000 
teachers. Certain tabulations were done by the Fact- 
Finding Committee and the data were placed in the 
hands of Mr. Buck, in order that his suggestions might 
be obtained. 

In the meantime, the Drafting Committee held five 
meetings and considered the general policies and points 
of view to 
proposed bill. Finally, with the assistance of many edu- 
eators the details were woven into shape, approved by 
the Drafting Committee and by the Executive Committee 
on February 19, 1937. It was introduced by Representa- 
tives Hamlin of Marion County and Hamlin of Greene 
County on February 26, 1937, as House Bill Number 
ee + & Soe The Bill was referred to the Education Com- 
mittee of the House and hearings were held. The Edu- 
cation Committee prepared a proposed Committee Sub- 
stitute and ordered it printed March 26. After a hear- 
ing a sub-committee of the Education Committee pre- 
pared a Committee Substitute for House Bill Number 330 
and was reported from the Committee on Education of 
the House March 31, with the recommendation that it 
be passed by the House of Representatives. . ... 

In the course of time the bill came before the House 
for brief consideration and was postponed from time to 
time with only a small amount of discussion. Finally, 
when the bill was brought up for perfection and print- 
ing certain amendments were adopted which made it 
wise from the point of view of the House sponsors of 
the bill to put it on the Informal Calendar and there 
let it sleep for the remainder of the current session of 
the General Assembly. 

The major objectionable amendments referred to above 
were: (1) to provide for the assignment of teachers’ 
benefits; and (2) to finance the proposed retirement 
system entirely by teachers’ contributions, 


be used as guides in the drafting of the © 
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Some observations and suggestions: 

1. The Drafting Committee did not have sufficient 
time after its appointment on November 23, 1936, to 
prepare the bill by the time the Legislature convened 
in January, 1937. It should be noted that the bill did 
not appear in the House until February 26, which was 
long after it should have been presented. 

2. It was not possible to give the proposed system 
adequate publicity to the profession, to the public, and 
to the members of the Legislature. 

8. Therefore, a new drafting committee should be 
appointed by the Executive Committee at the earliest 
possible date in order that a proposed bill setting up a 
sound retirement system for Missouri may be prepared 
in the next three or four months. 

4. Furthermore, the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion should carry on an extensive campaign of publicity 


among teachers, patrons, public and members of the 


Legislature. 

5. Every word, phrase or expression connecting pen- 
sions should be avoided in considering and discussing a 
teacher retirement system. 

6. And lastly, the present Retirement Drafting Com- 
mittee wishes to turn over to the Executive Committee 
all statistical, and other materials used in its delibera- 
tions when drafting House Bill Number 330. It may 
be that the new drafting committee will find the fore- 
going materials useful. 

The Executive Committee has as yet taken no action 
on the r dations made by the Retirement Draft- 
ing Committee. 





Conclusion 

The year that has elapsed since our meeting in Kansas 
City last November has brought a few things that we 
as members of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
regret, but more things for which we are thankful and 
of which we are proud. 

We regret the refusal of the Fifty-Ninth General 
Assembly to enact a teacher-retirement law, and its 
failure to pass certain other measures that we con- 
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sidered very desirable, especially measures designed to 
remedy defects in our public school system and to raise 
the office of county superintendent of schools to a 
higher plane of efficiency and prestige. We are grate- 
ful, however, for the act of the General Assembly con- 
tinuing the practice, adhered to for half a century, of 
appropriating one-third of the general revenue for the 
support of public schools. We are proud that this act 
will bring the fulfillment of a hope entertained for six 
years, the hope that the State ultimately would meet 
in full its legal obligations to the public schools. We 
are grateful also for the liberal appropriations made by 
the Fifty-Ninth General Assembly for the support of our 
State educational institutions and for carrying on the 
work of the State Department of Education. We are 
grateful for, and extremely proud of, the fact that the 
Fifty-Ninth General Assembly passed no measure fraught 
with danger to public education in the State. 

Aside from the work of the General Assembly, we are 
proud of the fact that the last year has brought a 
general increase in teachers’ salaries and a general im- 
provement in other conditions affecting public education 
in the State. We are proud of the fact that during the 
last fiscal year more persons were members of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association than during any other 
year in the history of the organization. Finally, we 
are proud of the fact that during the last year interest 
in the activities of the Association was more wide- 
spread than ever before. Let us hope for such a con- 
tinued growth of interest as ultimately will make every 
member of the organization feel some personal responsi- 
bility for its achievements. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Leslie H. Bell, Chairman 
Roscoe V. Cramer, President 
Mary C. Ralls 
John W. Edie 
Alice Pittman 
Henry J. Gerling 
Naomi Pott 





A REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON POLICY AND PLANS OF THE 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


General Explanations 

The Missouri State Teachers Association, by amend- 
ment to its constitution adopted November 12, 1936, 
provided for the appointment of a Policy and Plans 
Committee. This committee is appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association and is directly re- 
sponsible to it. According to the wording of the amend- 
ment it is the duty of the Policy and Plans Committee 
to plan long-term policies for the association and to 
report to the assembly of delegates at the annual meet- 
ing. We quote from the amendment: 

“The Policy and Plans Committee shall consist of 
ten members, two to be appointed each year for a 
term of five years. The terms of the members of 
the committee first appointed after the adoption of 
the amendment shall be from one to five years, re- 
spectively; thereafter, two members shall be ap- 
pointed each year for a term of five years.” 

Since the committee believes that its success depends 
largely upon the vitality of the different Community 
Teachers Associations over the state, we believe it might 
be well to quote from the amended constitution concern- 
ing local organizations, Section 2, of Article VIII. 

“The officers of a Community Association shall be 
a president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, and 
an Executive Committee of five members. The pres- 
ident and vice-president shall be ex-officio members 
of the Executive Committee. There shall be three 
members of the Executive Committee elected to 
serve for a term of three years, the three elected in 
1937 shall be elected for terms of one, two and 
three years respectively. Thereafter one member 
shall be elected each year to serve for a term of 
three years. The Executive Committee shall consti- 
tute a Committee on Policies and Plans for the 
Community Teachers Association. It shall be the 
duty of the Committee on Policies and Plans to 
work in conjunction with the Committee on Policy 
and Plans of the State Association, to bring before 
the Community Teachers Association and where 
appropriate and necessary to the general public 


such measures and suggestions as the State Com- 
mittee on Policy and Plans may desire to have em- 
phasized in the Community Teachers Association ; 
to prepare and sponsor at least three programs each 
year; to do such work as would appropriately be- 
long to a Committee on Policies and Plans.” 

The Committee desires to emphasize the importance of 
this new link between the Community Associations and 
the State Association. The local C nity Teachers 
Association should report promptly to the Policies and 
Plans Committee in response to communications from 
that body. Further, the state committee proposes to 
have a full and free discussion of all ideas and plans 
that may concern the improvement of education in Mis- 
souri, this discussion to proceed on a thoroughly demo- 


cratic basis. 
Activities of the Committee 

The Policy and Plans Committee held two meetings, 
one on September 18, which was a preliminary meet- 
ing, and at which time State Superintendent King 
offered the services of a member of the State Depart- 
ment Staff to act as Coordinator of the Committee and 
to carry out such investigations and researches as the 
committee might direct. Wade C. Fowler is the present 
coordinator of the committee. Mr. Fowler has come to 
the State Department and to the work of this committee 
fresh from post-graduate study at Columbia University. 
New York, where he qualified for his present duties by 
making a study of the vitalization of the work of the 
Community Teachers Associations throughout the State 
of Missouri. 

At the same meeting of the Committee it was decided 
that the Chairman of the Committee should send out to 
the various local community and district associations a 
communication inviting them to participate in the formu- 
lation of the educational policies. The Chairman of the 
Committee presented this request as follows: 

“In pursuance of my duties as chairman, and as 
authorized by the Committee on Policy and Plans 
at its first meeting at the Missouri State Teachers 
Association Building, Columbia, Missouri, September 
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18, I am asking each Community Teachers Associa- 
tion in the State to suggest the most important 
problems to which in their opinion the State Com- 
mittee on Policy and Plans should give its atten- 
tion, and which problems look toward the general 
improvement of education in Missouri. . 
“I am assuming that you are vitally interested in 
the work of this Committee and in the pressing 
problems ahead of us in the field of education and 
will give this matter your immediate considerati n 
On October 30, at the meeting of the Policy and 
Plans Committee at Columbia, Missouri, the entire time 
was spent in formulating a statement of the functions of 
the Committee. We believe that this statement fairly 
sets forth the attitude of the Policy and Plans Com- 
mittee toward the work it is about to assume. 
Functions of the Policy and Plans Committee 

1. We consider it to be the function of the Policy and 
Plans Committee, as a result of the continuous co- 
operative planning being carried on, to formulate 
clearly the basic issues of education in Missouri and 
to define the position of the organized teaching pro- 
fession of the State, insofar as that can be ascer- 
tained, with reference to these issues. Reports 
of such positions shall always be made through the 
Executive Committee of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association to the Assembly of Delegates for their 
discussion, alteration, and adoption or rejection. 

2. We further consider it to be a function of the com- 
mittee to coordinate and integrate the various posi- 
tions of the profession on the several issues into a 
workable educational philosophy. 

8. It is the function of this committee to stimulate edu- 
cational thinking by the profession in the light of 
the evolving educational philosophy, stating accept- 
able principles and policies which may serve to 
guide in their deliberation the administrative com- 
mittees of the association as the organized agencies 
for the expression of the will of the profession. 

4. It is a function of the committee to focus the 
thinking of the profession on the necessity of and 
the means for planning to meet educational crises 
and exigencies in advance of their occurrence. This 
allows for the full and impersonal application of 
reason without the pressure of meeting emergencies. 

5. It is a function of this committee to work out the 
principles for planning and to promote and articu- 
late with a general and continuous program of state 
planning for education in Missouri. 

6. It shall not be the function of this committee to 
plan detailed administrative measures for putting 
policies in practice. It shall, however, be the priv- 
ilege of administrative committees charged with this 
function to refer to this committee its proposed 
measures with the request that these be evaluated in 
the light of the educational policies of the associa- 
tion. 

Procedures 

1. The committee shall always be concerned in its 
procedures with the securing of free and general 
expression of the judgments of the profession as 
these grow out of the efforts of local community, 
county and district associations. It shall also be a 
chief concern of the committee to make available to 
local community assce‘ations in summarized form, 
not only the deliberations of the Policy and Plans 
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Committee but also the compiled and critically 
analyzed reports of the various local and community 
associations themselves. 

2. To this end the committee shall constantly present 
for referendum to local associations its own de- 
liberations and shall solicit the judgments of local 
organizations with reference to any issue presented 
to them and such others as they may wish to pre- 
sent on their own initiative. 

8. The committee shall carry forward this constant 
activity of consultation and discussion through its 
coordinator. (The present coordinator is Wade C. 
Fowler.) 

4. The committee shall also collect and summarize any 
studies and researches relating to the issues before it. 

5. The committee shall organize within itself, or cause 
to be organized through the executive committee, 
researches needed in the furtherance of its functions. 

6. The committee shall meet regularly once each three 
months and, at the call of the chairman, at such 
other times as may be necessary. 

Areas of Activity 

1. The area within which the Poiicy and Plans Com- 
mittee shall be actively engaged shall be left flex- 
ible and shall be determined in a large measure 
through the expressed judgments of the several 
local community and district organizations. In gen- 
eral, they shall include the following areas: 

(a) Educational principles or philosophy. 

(b) Educational organization and administration. 

(c) Support of education. 

(d) Extension of education, that is, the period of life 
for which public education should be provided. 

(e) Equalization of educational opportunity. 

(f) Content of the educational program, that is, 
subject matter, activities, and materials of in- 
struction. 

(g) Teacher welfare. 

(h) Coordination of educational with other social 
agencies. 

General 

In order to promote the functions of the committee as 
herein outlined it was decided to appoint a sub-com- 
mittee of the entire committee, giving this sub-committee 
authority to formulate several of the most outstanding 
problems for presentation to the local community -asso- 
ciations with the request that these community associa- 
tions, after study and discussion of the problems, report 
to the committee their findings and conclusions. 

The Committee on Policy and Plans considers its task 
to be a continuous task and therefore at no time pre- 
sents a final report in conclusion of its activities. In- 
stead, the committee is constantly presenting progress 
reports. As a next step in the development of its ef- 
forts, the committee is planning to sénd out a second 
general communication to the various local community 
associations asking them to present their reactions to 
definitely formulated educational problems and issues. 

The Committee urges every member of this assembly 
to do everything possible to make the work of the com- 
mittee an important factor in the improvement of edu- 
cational conditions in Missouri. Much will depend upon 
the degree to which the local organizations respond to 
the opportunity to become a vital factor in all the areas 
of activity listed in this report. 

H. P. STUDY, Chairman. 





Report of the State Board 


This committee was given the task of pre- 
paring a proposed amendment which, if adopt- 
ed by the people of Missouri, would take the 
office of State Superintendent of Schools out 
of the field of elective offices and create instead, 
a State Board of Education, with an appointed 
Commissioner of Education as its chief execu- 
tive officer. The committee was also to make 
recommendations covering a program of ac- 
tivities for this Association designed to culmi- 
nate in the adoption of the proposed amend- 
ment. 


of Education Committee 


Your committee used, as a point of de- 
parture, the work of a sub-committee of the 
Legislative Committee of this Association, 
which sub-committee did considerable work 
in this field some three years ago. We have 
had the benefit of the advice and counsel of 
State Superintendent Lloyd W. King and Dr. 
W. W. Carpenter, of the University of Mis- 
souri, who were named advisory members of 
the committee. We have also had the benefit 
of able legal talent furnished us by the Asso- 
ciation. 
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You will recognize that the provisions of the 
proposed amendment represent many conces- 
sions and compromises on the part of all of 
us. They do seem to constitute, however, a 
very desirable step which we believe the mem- 
bers of this Association can universally sup- 


port. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
To amend Article 5 and Article II of the 
Constitution of the State of Missouri amend- 
ing Section 1, Article 5; Section 2, Article 5; 
Section 19, Article 5, and Section 25, Article 
5, by striking out the words “Superintendent 


of Public Schools” and Article 11 of the Con- 


stitution of the State of Missouri by repeal- 
ing Section 4 of said Article 11 and enact- 
ing in lieu thereof a new Section to be known 
as Section 4, Article 11 of the Constitution of 
the State of Missouri which new Section shall 
read as set out herein. 

Section 1. Wherever the words “Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools” shall occur in 
Article 5, of the Constitution of Missouri the 
same shall be striken out and for naught held. 

Section 2. Section 4 of Article 11 of the 
Constitution of the State of Missouri is here- 
by repealed and in lieu thereof a new section 
to be known as Section 4 of Article 11 of the 
Constitution of the State of Missouri is here- 


by adopted. 


Section 3. The new section adopted in lieu 
of Section 4 of Article 11 of the Constitution 
shall be as follows: 

Section 4. The general, supervisory and ad- 
ministrative control of public education in the 
State of Missouri shall be vested in a Board 
to be known as the State Board of Education; 
said Board to consist of nine members to be 
appointed by the Governor with the consent 
of the Senate; any vacancy in said Board 
shall be filled by appointment by the Gov- 
ernor for the unexpired term, said appoint- 
ment to be made within 30 days from the date 
of said vacancy. On failure of the Governor 
to fill the vacancy within said 30 days, the 
remaining members of said Board shall fill 
the vacancy for the unexpired term. The 
first members of said Board shall be appointed 
for terms as follows: one member for the term 
of one year, or until his or her successor is 
appointed and qualified; one member for the 
term of two years, or until his or her suc- 
cessor is appointed and qualified; one member 
for the term of three years, or until his or 
her successor is appointed and qualified; one 
member for the term of four years, or until 
his or her successor is appointed and quali- 
fied; one member for the term of five years, 
or until his or her successor is appointed and 
qualified; one member for the term of six 
years, or until his or her successor is ap- 
pointed and qualified; one member for the term 
of seven years, or until his or her successor 
is appointed and qualified; one member for 
the term of eight years, or until his or her 
successor is appointed and qualified, and one 
member for the term of nine years, or until 
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his or her successor is appointed and quali- 
fied; and thereafter one member shall be ap- 
pointed each year for a term of nine years or 
until his or her successor is appointed and 
qualified. 

Members of the Board shall serve without 
pay except actual expenses and may be re- 
moved only by impeachment. A Commission- 
er of Education shall be appointed by the State 
Board of Education and such assistants and 
other employees as the Commissioners of Edu- 
cation may nominate and the State Board of 
Education may deem necessary. The State 
Board of Education shall fix the salary of the 
Commissioner of Education and all other em- 
ployees. If, at the time this amendment goes 
into effect, there is a Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, duly elected, qualified and serv- 
ing, then the said Superintendent of Public 
Schools shall be appointed as the Commis- 
sioner of Education until the term for which 
he was elected shall have expired. All the 
powers and duties prescribed to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools or to the present 
ex-officio State Board of Education shall from 
and after the taking effect of this amendment 
devolve upon and be discharged by the Com- 
missioner of Education subject to the super- 
vision of the State Board of Education. 

The General Assembly may enact any laws 
in aid of but not inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of his amendment. 

This amendment shall be self-enforcing and 
shall go into effect on July 1 next after its 
adoption, 

Looking toward the final adoption of the 
above proposed amendment your committee 
recommends: 

First—That this Association, with the co- 
operation of many interested groups in the 
state, such as the Missouri Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers and the League of Women 
Voters, present this matter substantially in 
the form indicated above, to the voters of the 
state at the general election in November, 
1938. 

Second—That the proposition be placed on 
the ballot by initiative petitions. 

Third—That a special committee be appoint- 
ed by the Executive Committee to continue 
the promotion of this program. 

Fourth—That the Executive Committee of 
this Association be directed to lend every in- 
fluence of the Association to this endeavor and 
to adequately finance the activities of the 
State Board of Education Committee from 
this date until the General Election in No- 
vember, 1938. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
Roy Scantlin 
Alma Schrader 
R. J. Westfall 
L. E. Ziegler 
Willard E. Goslin 
Advisory members: 
Lloyd W. King 
W. W. Carpenter 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


BE IT RESOLVED BY THE MISSOURI STATE 
2. ASSOCIATION: 

That in order that all teachers may be informed 
of the Legislative programs of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association that the State Policy and 
Plans Committee of the Association keep the Com- 
munity Associations in the State informed of such 
program so that the teachers in these Community 
Associations may take a more active part in sup- 
porting the legislative program. 

. That we endorse the principle of free education in- 
cluding free textbooks for the youth of the State 
from the kindergarten through training at the 
college level. 

. That we reassert our approval of the principle of 
an appointive state board of education to select the 
State Superintendent of Schools. 

. That we reaffirm our stand in favor of a plan for 
higher standards for rural education. To this end 
we favor an elective county board of education who 
shall appoint the county superintendent of schools 
on a basis of professional qualifications. This of- 
ficer’s compensation, professional staff and clerical 
assistance should be comparable with those of city 
superintendents of similar responsibilities. 

. That the Missouri State Teachers Association recog- 
nize the fact that the most vital problem of the 
schools of the State is that of securing and keep- 
ing well trained efficient teachers and that the 
solution of the problem lies largely in adequate pay 
for the type of work required. 

. That the M. S. T. A. approve the principle of Fed- 
eral financial assistance in the support of educa- 
tion with state control. We believe that this sup- 
port should be for general education. 

. That the M. S. T. A. recommend that the Attorney- 
General be urged to direct the enforcement of laws 


relative to the purposes and spending of state school 
monies administered by local boards. 


. That the M. S. T. A. endorse the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment increasing the pay of the 
members of the General Assembly and urge its adop- 
tion in the interest of good government and as a 
matter of justice to a class of public servants who 
are notoriously underpaid. 


. That the M. S. T. A. believing that education is the 
most important function of the State and that the 
welfare of the public schools is dependent upon a 
continuation of the policy of appropriating one- 
third of the general revenues of the State for the 
schools, commend Governor Lloyd C. Stark and the 
Fifty-ninth General Assembly for appropriating one- 
third of the general revenue for the support of the 
schools. Furthermore we respectfully petition the 
Governor and our Legislature to continue that sane 
and time-honored policy which has been followed for 
half a century in Missouri. 

WADE C. FOWLER, Chairman 


ROSE ERNST, Secretary 
SUPPLEMENTARY RESOLUTION 


We commend the Missouri State Teachers Association 
and the State Department of Education for establish- 
ing a coordinator for the Policies and Plans Committee 
of the Association so that the legal planning in the 
State Department of Education and the promotional 
planning of the Missouri State Teachers Association may 
be coordinated and work together for further advance- 
ment of education in Missouri through the functioning 
of the Community Associations. 

Adopted by the Assembly of Delegates of the Missouri 
ote Teachers Association, St. Louis, Missouri, Novem- 

r 17, 1937. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY 


After a violin solo was rendered by Miss 
Isabelle McGrath, accompanied by Miss Kath- 
erine Pfeifer and Miss Mary Ella Dwight, 
Miss Alice Bovard, chairman of the Necrology 
Committee, spoke as follows: 

“In bringing the report of the Necrology 
Committee we feel that we have had a priv- 
ilege in having the opportunity to pay tribute 
to those members of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association who have finished their earthly 
task. 

“We present to you a list as part of our re- 
port. It is our hope that this will not be just 
another sheet of paper—but indeed, a memorial 
tablet, dedicated to the memory of those whose 
names it bears. 

“Among these names, we find those of many 
who were outstanding in leadership, whose 
counsel was always sought in discussions of 
policy, those whose outlook was ever onward 
and outward—those whose sympathetic under- 
standing was an inspiration to others younger 
in the service—those who stood steadfastly 
for the things they felt best for all. Other 
names are of those who faithfully served in 
less prominent positions—those without whom 
the leaders could have accomplished but little. 
In the words of Robert Browning, each was 

“‘QOne who never turned his back but 

marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, tho’ right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to 
fight better 
Sleep to wake.’ 


“Now, as we stand to dedicate this me- 
morial (The House of Delegates arose and 
stood with bowed heads), may we say of all 
as Alma Betz said of one of her friends: 


“*We, who walked beside them, as 
From each new day the veil was drawn, 
Who through the years have been their 
friends, 
Cannot believe that they are gone. 
“ ‘They seemed the very soul of life; 
A surging strength within them lay, 
That pressed to action, upright, firm, 
It mattered not how hard the way. 
“*Themselves to each new task they gave, 
Those selves that throbbed with love of 
truth; 
With love of beauty, wholesome joy; 
With love of life and love of youth. 
“ ‘Their very voices held vibrant force 
And rang with tones we can’t forget. 
And they are gone? It cannot be, 
It cannot be, and yet, and yet. 
“‘Oh, this we know; that it will be 
Not quite so hard to pass death’s door, 
For there some radiance still must cling 
Because their souls have gone before.’ 


“But all is not sadness for we can hear a note 
of hope as we remember that 


“‘Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.’ 


Respectfully submitted, 
Alice Bovard, Chairman 
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Iu Memoriam 





Che following teachers have died 
during the year 1936-1937 
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__. Tributes To Dr. Kirk 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE INDEX, 
the Official Organ of the Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers College, devoted its issue 
of November 18 to their departed leader. 
From the many tributes paid him in these 
pages we quote the following extracts: 
President Walter H. Ryle— 

“It can be said that no worthier 
knight of old was ever panoplied about 
with armor of truer steel or carried a 
heart pulsing with nobler purposes, or 
more sincere devotion to all that is good, 
to all that is beautiful, to all that is 
noble, and to all that makes life worth 
i It is left to us to travel 
alone on uncharted seas. We must not 
break faith with our heroes in the Eley- 
sian Fields. They would have us serve 
our generation well.” 

Dean L. A. Eubank— 

“The real contribution of John R. Kirk 
was his power to influence young men 
and women to nobler ideals and higher 
professional attainment.” 

Professor J. W. Heyd— 

“He was a man of vision, and a stu- 
dious and avid reader in many fields. 
He had an optimistic philosophy of life 
and was inspiring to others. He was a 
man of untiring energy, positive convic- 
tions, and unswerving perseverance.” 
Professor J. L. Biggerstaff— 

“He was the best friend that public 
school music ever had in Missouri. His 
far-seeing educational vision was the 
first in the middle west to grasp its edu- 
cational and cultural value. The musical 
opportunities which students of this in- 
stitution enjoy today would be impossible 











JOHN ROBERT KIRK 

Born in Bureau County, Illinois, January 23, 
1851. Died at Kirksville, Missouri, November 
7th, 1937. Came to Missouri in 1856. At- 
tended rural school in Harrison County and 
high school at Bethany. He did college work 
as a student at Missouri University, Kansas 
Wesleyan, Park College and the State Normal 
School at Kirksville. At age thirty-five he had 
served as teacher in a rural school, as super- 
intendent at Bethany and at Moulton, Iowa. 
In the meantime he had studied law and as 
a side line did some practice. From 1888 to 
1894 he was in the Kansas City schools as a 
high school teacher. In 1894 he was elected 
State Superintendent of Public Schools and 
served as such for four years. In 1897 he was 
president of the State Teachers Association. 
He served as State High School Inspector dur- 
ing 1899. While in this position he was elected 
president of the Normal School at Kirksville 
and served until 1925 when he became Presi- 
dent Emeritus. He then spent two years in 
work at Peabody College and had taught 
classes at Kirksville regularly until his death. 


but for his pioneer work.” 


Professor Lucy Simmons— 

“It is my certain belief that Dr. John R. 
Kirk’s success as a school man will remain 
unparalleled and uneclipsed in the educational 
history of the State of Missouri, for he was 
a warrior for education and at the same time 
a gentleman and a student of the classical 
tradition.” 


Dean of Women S. H. Ellison— 

“He was one of the few men of whom it 
can be said truthfully, ‘He never stopped 
growing and adding to his profound store of 
knowledge.’ ” 


Professor Willis J. Bray— 

“He was graduated from the Old Normal 
School at a time when it was a full four year 
college. He saw it decline until it was little 
better than a high school, Taking it at this 
low ebb, ... . he led it, lifting the teachers 
colleges to full four-year colleges, and forced 
their full recognition. He insisted on high 
scholarship and training for all teachers in 
all the schools.” 
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Dr. C. R. Green— 

“Let the grandeur reflected from this char- 
acter as a citizen, a friend, and educator, and 
a master thinker find its elegance reverberat- 
ing in each of us.” 

Professor P. O. Selby— 

“Some day an inspired writer will turn his 
attention to the thrilling, romantic story of 
the rise of the teachers colleges of America. 
.... In that day John R. Kirk will be recog- 
nized as one of the great leaders in that move- 
ment. He did not build just a Kirksville teach- 


ers college—he was builder of the teachers col-- 


leges of the United States.” 


Professor Llora MaGee— 

“One feels that his passing was as he would 
have wished. In the midst of vigorous activ- 
ity, with plans for busy days ahead he has 
gone on, without a day of dependence upon 
others, or the necessity of giving up for one 
moment his vision of continued service in the 
cause of education.” 


A DELUGE OF EULOGY— 

From former students and associates, from 
the great and the small in the field of educa- 
tion came tributes of respect, admiration and 
love. 

Superintendent G. E. Dille, of Maplewood, 
Mo., and a former student under Dr. Kirk 
voiced his sentiments in the following poem. 


PR RR RR PR TR 


He has a great 
deal to learn 


—and here’s a bit of important information 
that every child (and grown-up, too) should 
have. Chewing Gum, besides being enjoy- 
able, is scientifically considered an aid in the 
care of the Teeth. It helps keep Teeth clean 
and gives them additional exercise. There is 
a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 
University Research forms the basis of our advertising. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 
Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 


FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: 
RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST'S CARE 
AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 





TO JOHN R. KIRK 
Teacher, educator, leader, 
Dynamic doer of deeds; 
Able and ready, 

Sturdy and steady, 
Sower of vigorous seeds, 
Your work is done. 


Your feeble, tired body 

Has housed a master mind. 

Your spirit goes 

To sweet repose 

And leaves us far behind. 
Your rest has come. 


Strong pioneer who blazed the path 

That we may follow through 

We cannot fail 

To see the trail; 

We’ve learned our task from you. 
We still toil on. 


The candle you have lighted 
Has spread its beams afar; 
The work you’ve done 
We'll carry on 
Until we’ve crossed the bar. 
Press on O soul—our teacher, 
Press onward to your star— 
To your eternal home, 
—G. E. Dille, 
Class of 1920. 
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Is a LOAN 
the best way out? 


SAUMNNMUUIUCATANAAUUOUNATULUTOOUAEUUAUUEEGTUU AONE ALAA NNN 


YUETUAUYLEGDUUULLUUEAUGUA OND eed naan 
SeAVNIUULNUIINONAUUNNUAENONDUEATLALO NANA 


@ Before you borrow money for an emergency House- 
hold Finance recommends that you ask yourself this 
question: Is a loan the best way out? Sometimes a well- 
planned budget, elimination of unnecessary expenses, 
care in buying can accomplish more than borrowing. 

Household Finance discourages unwarranted borrow- 
ing. When a Household manager believes that a loan 
will notimprove the applicant's position he does not lend. 

There are, of course, many situations in which a loan 
can render constructive service. When loans will truly 
benefit the borrower Household makes them. ) 

When making loans to teachers Household requires 
no security. You sign a simple promissory note. You 
needn't ask friends or relatives to sign with you. No 
inquiries are made of school executives or others. The 
simple arrangements for your loan are made in a private 
consultation room. 

You repay your loan in convenient monthly install- 
ments. These are arranged to take only a small part of 
current income. 

If a loan would help you at this time, call at your 
local Household Finance branch. Or you may make 
application for your loan by mail. 


Household encourages money management 


Household does not limit its service to lending money. 
Household also urges budgeting and careful spending— 
by personal counsel and the printed word. Houschold's 
publications on money management, originally pre- 
ete for the company’s customers, are now used by the 

ome economics classes of hundreds of schools and col- 
leges. Ask for copies of these helpful publications, and 
for complete information about Household’s money 
service, at the nearest Household Finance office. If it’s 
more convenient, mail the coupon below. 


Locally Managed Housebold Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
2nd Floor, Shankman Bldg., 19th Floor, Railway Excha 
3119 Troost Ave. Bldg.,OliveSt., bet. 6thand 7th. 


Valentine 2157 Central 7321 

2nd Floor, The Dierks Bldg., 4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Harrison 4025 Jefferson 5300 


ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. Phone: 6-1565 


Household charges the low monthly rate set by the 
Missouri law, 244% on unpaid toon only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 





Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special H 

hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.” I cndeosand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 











Name . 

Address 

CBiiietnine State... 

Amount I desire to borrow $..................Amount of Salary $.............. 


CONVENTION NOTES 

The Assembly of Delegates met on Wednes- 
day morning, November 19, in the Gold Room 
of the Jefferson Hotel. The Executive Com- 
mittee had arranged for this meeting place 
to take the place of the Ball Room of the 
Statler Hotel, where the Assembly had met in 
previous years, on account of its offering more 
room for an increased attendance of the 
delegates to the Assembly. The Gold Room 
was none too large. 

The Assembly got off to a good start by 
electing Dean Vest C. Myers as its permanent 
chairman. His alertness, sense of fairness, 
quick and just decisions and pleasant person- 
ality kept business moving so that an immense 
amount of work was accomplished and the bus- 
iness finished before six o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

The order of business adopted by the assem- 
bly provided for election of officers by ballot; 
the ballots were taken and while tellers count- 
ed them the Assembly proceeded with its reg- 
ular order of business. This resulted in the 
saving of much time and confusion. 

The officers were elected by one ballot, ex- 
cepting members of the executive committee. 
This election required several ballots before 
five members were elected with a clear ma- 
jority of all votes cast. 

The election resulted in the election of the 
following officers: President, Wm. F. Knox, 
Warrensburg, Mo.; First Vice-President, Wil- 
lard E. Goslin, Webster Groves; Second Vice- 
President, Edith Gallagher, St. Joseph; Third 
Vice-President, Mr. O. E. Burke, Union. Ex- 
ecutive Members: Mr. L. H. Bell, Lexington; 
Mary C. Ralls, Kansas City; Clarence E. 
Mackey, Mexico; Nellie W. Utz, St. Joseph and 
E. A. Kyser, Belle. 

More than usual interest was manifested in 
the election of officers. The reports of the 
various committees, carefully prepared and 
presented excited little comment from the 
floor and were each unanimously adopted with- 
out amendment. 

In general no program has ever moved off 
with more perfect conformity to schedule. The 
general and divisional sections, and so far as 
can be determined the departmental sessions, 
followed the official program as printed with- 
out the failure of a single number to be pre- 
sented as scheduled. 

One of the popular policies of President 
Cramer’s administration of the program was 
that of having only two speakers for each ses- 
sion. The teachers evidently enjoyed the 
shortened sessions as was evidenced by their 
unusual attendance and the sustained atten- 
tion given. 

The cooperation of the St. Louis Press was 
notable. Seldom if ever has one of our con- 
ventions received more sympathetic and intel- 
ligent publicity than was accorded it by each 
of the three dailies of our convention city. 
For a large part of this much appreciated at- 
tention we owe our thanks to the efficient work 
of Miss Catherine Gunn in charge of publicity 
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for the St. Louis Board of Education. She 
and her assistants worked faithfully in the 
collection of publicity material and with re- 
sults highly gratifying to all concerned, 





The St. Louis Grade Teachers Association 
is happy over its latest achievement, a chorus 
consisting of one hundred twenty-eight mem- 
bers. This chorus made its first public appear- 
ance at the Convention Hall, Friday evening, 
November nineteenth. The occasion was the 


Fourth General Session of the Missouri State . 


Teachers Convention, at which, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt gave the principal address, “New 
Developments in Government.” 

The Chorus, attired in various hues of pastel 
shade dresses, and seated on the stage, formed 
a bright and cheerful background for the 
speaker. Under the leadership of their Direc- 
tor, Miss Helen Graves, Choral Supervisor for 
the schools, the Chorus interpreted in beauti- 
ful tone quality the following musical selec- 
tions: 

The Snow Legend by Joseph Clokey, 
Op. 26 

Children of the Moon, A Fantasy by 
Elinor Remick Warren 

Giannina Mia 

The above songs served as a musical re- 
ception, which was the St. Louis Grade Teach- 
ers’ method of conveying greetings to the First 
Lady of the Land. It was a happy event, cul- 
turally and socially, for the St. Louis Grade 
Teachers Association and appreciated deeply 
by 8,000 Missouri teachers present. 

The performance of the St. Louis Grade 
Teachers Chorus was the more remarkable 
because of the fact that the organization was 
less than two months old. This is its brief 
history briefly told: 

Miss Marie Bruckner, President of the As- 
sociation, mailed a letter to each of the cor- 
respondents on September 25, 1937, asking 
them to invite their members to join a chorus 
to be organized by the Music Committee, the 
first meeting of which was to be held October 
1. Seven weeks after its first meeting the 
Chorus made its first public appearance in its 
recital introducing the First Lady Program 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
Convention, November 19, 1937. The Music 
Committee is composed of the following mem- 
bers: Lorene Altheide, Chairman, Arling For- 
man, Margaret M. Boland, Julia M. Schmidt, 
Alice N. Lockwood, Isabelle McGrath, Ruth L. 
Wood, Margaret E. McCormick, Louise W. 
Roberts. 





LaPlata Public schools under the leadership 
of Superintendent J. Delbert Dull expect to 
move into their new building about January 
1, 1938. The building will cost $25,000 and is 
being built without government aid. It is an 
addition to the present grade building and will 
tontain an auditorium and a gymnasium. 





DEPENDABLE TESTS 


DURRELL-SULLIVAN 
READING CAPACITY AND 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 





& 
DURRELL ANALYSIS OF 
READING DIFFICULTY 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


NEW STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 





Write for information 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by H. E. Detherage 
118 North Boonville Road, 
Jefferson City 














EXPANDING 


its unique program 
of integrated study 


THE MUSIC HOUR 


Five-Book Series will be available 
in an enlarged edition. Sixteen 
pages of fresh and distinctive song 
materials, broadening the choice of 
social program correlations, are to 
be added to each book. 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 








221 East 20th Street Chicago, II. 
Representatives 
C. A. Kitch J. R. Scarborough 
1420 W. Main 820 S. Fremont 
Jefferson City, Mo. Springfield, Mo. 
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CAPE GIRARDEAU PLAN OF SPEECH 
RE-EDUCATION 


Under the direction of Mr. L. J. Schultz, 
Superintendent of Schools of Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri, a plan of work in Speech Re-educa- 
tion has been inaugurated throughout the city 
system. 

Cape Girardeau was designated as a state 
speech center by Mr. Lloyd W. King, State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, under the 
State Department Speech Education program. 
Under this program a Speech Re-education 
clinic was held in Cape Girardeau under the 
direction of Mr. R. P. Kroggel, Director of 
Speech Education, with the assistance of Miss 
Jane Brewer of Central High School and Mr. 
Upton Palmer of the Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers college. Out of the 141 pupils re- 
ferred by teachers, 110 were found either with 
minor or major defects. 

Following this work, a plan was inaugurated 
by which Miss Brewer will devote a part of 
her time toward re-education work by means 
of teachers’ conferences and individual pupil 
remedial work. Miss Brewer has her Master’s 
Degree from Michigan University in Speech 
Education. She will also have the assistance 
of facilities of the State Teachers College 
wherever possible. It is planned that this work 
in Speech Re-education shall be a vital part 
of the educational program of Cape Girardeau. 


Danville Dedicates New Building 


Dedicatory exercises were held at Danville 
on October 31 for the new school building re- 
cently completed there to replace a structure 
which is said to have been built 100 years ago. 
The new building is of brick, a two room 
structure with basement. It is modern in 
every particular and is rated by the state de- 
partment as one of the ten best rural build- 
ings in the State. 

Superintendent W. F. Hupe presided at the 
dedication ceremonies, Music was furnished 
by the Montgomery City high school orchestra. 
Among the local residents who took part in 
the services were Mr. Ed. Allen who rem- 
inisced interestingly of his boyhood days 
around the old town of Danville; Judge W. C. 
Hughes who was born just across the street 
from the present building and Rev. A. W. 
Darter, pastor of the New Florence Circuit. 

Mr. A. F. Elsea, State Director of Rural 
Education, addressed the audience on the 
achievements of the tax-payers and patrons 
of the district. 


The principal dedicatory address was de- 
livered by State Superintendent Lloyd W. 
King. The Montgomery Standard had the fol- 
lowing to say of Superintendent King’s ad- 
dress: 

“Mr. King is always a forceful and pleas- 
ing speaker. He rose to new heights on this 
occasion. He dedicated this school to train- 
ing boys and girls to perpetuate democracy. 
He dedicated it to supplement the other basic 
institutions in our country, the home, the 
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church and industries. He dedicated it to the 
service of mankind instead of self. His pow- 
erful presentation inspired all who heard him.” 

Mr. Elsea refers to the school as one of 
the few which can be classed as a model rural 
school and for this rating he compliments and 
gives credit to the teachers, Mrs. Clyde L. 
Dillinger and Mrs. Willis A. Worland. 

AMERICAN LEGION ORATORICAL 
CONTEST 

The third annual American Legion Orator- 
ical Contest is now being organized under the 
direction of the State Oratorical Contest Com- 
mission of the Missouri Department of the 
American Legion with Lloyd W. King, State 
Superintendent of Schools, as Chairman. In- 
formation concerning the rules and regulations 
of the contest has been sent to each city super- 
intendent of schools and it is hoped that every 
school will participate in the program. The 
fact that the contest is contemplated on a na- 
tional basis should be a stimulus to greater 
participation. 

District and County Legion Chairmen have 
been appointed and in each county an educator 
is being asked this year to serve as a co- 
ordinator between the schools and the Legion. 
It will be his function to stimulate interest 
among schools and to render any assistance 
possible to Legion officials. 

The county elimination contests will begin 
immediately after February 1, 1938, and must 
be completed not later than February 14. The 
district winners will be determined not later 
than March 7 and the zone winners by March 
19. The state finals will be held probably on 
Avril 2 in Jefferson City. Awards will be as 
follows: 


ee $100 
Second place (State) ---------------- 75 
I Ee 50 
Fourth place (State) ---------------- 25 
First award (Zone) --------- Gold medal 


Second award (Zone) 
First award (District) ~----- Silver medal 
First award (County) ------ Bronze medal 
The record of those who survived all elimina- - 
tion contests to go to the final contest in 


previous years is as follows: 
1935-36 State winner— 
Thomas Tierney, Roosevelt High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri 
Zone winners— 
First Zone— 
Juanita Underbrink, Lewistown, 
Second Zone— 
Carl Kenagy, Raytown, Missouri 
Third Zone— 
Charles Brown, Springfield, Missouri 
Fourth Zone— 
Thomas Tierney, St. Louis, Missouri 
1936-37 State winner— 
Charles Brown, Springfield, Missouri 
Zone winners— 
First Zone— 
Harry Anglin, Gorin, Missouri 
Second Zone— 
Bonnie Finley, Kansas City, Missouri 
Third Zone— 
Charles Brown, Springfield, Missouri 
Fourth Zone— 
George Mehan, St. Louis, Missouri 
Information concerning the contest may be secured 
from County Chairman or directly from the Commis- 
sion Chairman. 
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HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 






Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 
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From Minnesota Journal of Education for November, 1936 


ENRICHED READING 


A rich program in supplementary reading is perhaps the best single test of a pro- 
gressive school system. It is some years since Allyn and Bacon’s series of supple- 
mentary readers came out in response to the need of furnishing a broader program 
of reading suited to individual interests and capacities. Today it appears in new 
format, brighter in color—again in response to the discovery by educators of the 
importance of outward appearance in pupil choices in reading. 


The series recognizes the need for old and new. Alongside of the Odyssey and 
Ivanhoe, it presents Boy Life on the Prairie and Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout. Its 
editor senses also the need for variety. Goldstone’s One-Act Plays is among the very 
best of such collections in print. So also, Obear’s Book of Stories and Herzberg’s 
Stories of Adventure, all carefully chosen, dramatic, and of special appeal to boys 
and girls. 


Everywhere, biography assumes a new importance. There is a dearth of such ma- 
terials suitable for upper grade boys and girls. Modern Pioneers meets this need. 
Again, educators would point their pupils to the major problems occupying the 
thought of the world today. This Interlocking World presents what is perhaps the 
most pressing problem, So one could go on throughout the series calling attention to its 
adequacy for a modern program in reading. 

The helps are full and suggestive. The editor, Miss Stella Center of New York City, 
is one of the foremost experimenters in the field of reading today. She is alert to 
problems concerned with finding meaning in the printed page, stimulating thought 
and discussion, and promoting personal enjoyment of books. 

Altogether the series is contributing largely to the solution of a major problem in 
the upper grade reading today—that of making wholesome, attractive books accessible 
to boys and girls at prices they can afford to pay. 


Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, 
President of the National Council of Teachers of English 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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